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Introduction,  Purpose  and  Procedures 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE 


This  manual  is  intended  to  be  used  by  managers  of  rural  and  small  urban 
transportation  systems  as  a guide  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
performance  of  their  systems.  The  monitoring  and  evaluation  method 
involves  periodic  analysis  of  a variety  of  operating  and  financial  per- 
formance indicators.  These  "general"  and  "supplemental"  indicators  do 
not  require  any  new  or  unusual  data  collection,  and  should  be  readily 
obtainable  by  any  transportation  system.  Several  "other"  indicators 
are  also  provided  in  case  more  detailed  analysis  beyond  the  results  of 
the  recommended  "general"  and  "supplemental"  indicators  is  desired. 

While  the  primary  intent  of  this  manual  is  for  management's  internal 
use,  it  can  also  provide  facts  and  data  which  may  help  local  governing 
bodies  make  decisions  on  policy  and  future  direction.  Also,  critical 
local  decisions  (such  as  whether  to  maintain,  modify  or  terminate  fund- 
ing for  particular  routes  or  service  areas)  can  be  supported  by  the  re- 
sults of  a performance  analysis.  For  those  managers  who  already  con- 
duct performance  evaluations,  the  manual  may  help  to  better  organize 
the  evaluation  or  expand  its  scope. 

The  manual  consists  of  three  chapters  and  two  appendices.  Chapter  I 
explains  the  intent  of  the  manual  and  the  sequence  of  procedures  that 
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should  be  followed  in  conducting  performance  evaluations.  Chapter  II 
provides  the  measures  to  be  used  by  functional  category,  data  defini- 
tions, implications  of  negative  results  and  suggested  corrective  ac- 
tions to  be  taken.  Chapter  III  provides  an  exemplary  application  of 
the  recommended  evaluation  procedures. 

Appendix  A is  a glossary  of  definitions  for  all  categories  of  data 
used.  The  reason  for  this  repetition  is  to  allow  each  category  of 
evaluation  to  be  used  separately.  Appendix  B contains  comparative  per- 
formance data  for  numerous  systems  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  to 
be  used  by  managers  at  their  discretion. 

PROCEDURES 

Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  performance  should  consist  of  five  activi- 
ties: (1)  establishing  goals  and  objectives;  (2)  selecting  functions 

to  evaluate  and  indicators  to  use;  (3)  collecting  data  and  calculating 
indicators;  (4)  analyzing  and  interpreting  performance  indicators;  and 
(5)  taking  corrective  actions  and  monitoring  the  results.  These  activ- 
ities make  up  a singular  process,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
which  should  be  ongoing  for  two  reasons.  First,  continuous  evaluation 
of  a systein  is  necessary  for  timely  detection  and  correction  of  prob- 
lems. Second,  corrective  actions  themselves  must  be  monitored  and 
evaluated  to  determine  whether  they  are,  in  fact,  effective. 
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1.  ESTABLISH  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  - Transportation  systems  should 
have  adopted  goals  and  objectives  which  can  be  used  as  benchmarks  for 
comparison  to  the  results  of  a performance  evaluation.  Without  written 
goals  and  objectives,  evaluation  results  will  be  more  difficult  to 
apply  and  to  base  decisions  on. 

Quantifiable  objectives  will  be  much  more  useful  than  generalities. 

For  example,  an  objective  to:  "maintain  at  least  a 35  percent  ratio  of 

total  revenue  to  total  expenses"  will  be  much  more  useful  than  the  gen- 
eral goal  to:  "achieve  the  highest  ratio  of  passenger  revenue  to  total 

expenses  possible."  Quantifiable  objectives  can  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluation.  If  a transportation  organization  does  not  have  such  objec- 
tives, It  would  be  advisable  to  formulate  them  before  a thorough  per- 
formance evaluation  Is  conducted. 
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Not  all  goals  and  objectives  are  quantifiable,  but  they  should  at  least 
be  able  to  be  evaluated  from  a simple  goal  s-achi  evement  standpoint. 

For  example,  the  system  should  have  goals  and  objectives  for  personnel, 
planning,  marketing,  public  image  and  business  community  involvement. 
Goals  and  objectives  for  these  areas  do  not  lend  themselves  to  quanti- 
tative analysis,  as  do  those  related  to  revenues,  cost,  routes  and  ser- 
vice operations.  An  analysis  of  the  goals'  status  and  achievement  can 
expand  the  scope  of  performance  analysis  beyond  the  recommended  quanti- 
tative measures. 

Listed  below  is  a sample  set  of  transportation  system  goals  and  objec- 
tives. They  are  organized  both  by  functional  area  and  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  generally  amenable  to  quantitative  or  qualita- 
tive evaluation. 

SAMPLE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
(APPLICABLE  TO  QUANTITATIVE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION) 

Fi  nanci  al 

. Recover  at  least  40  percent  of  public  service  operating  expense  from 
farebox  revenue. 

. Recover  at  least  60  percent  of  all  system  operating  costs  from  fare- 
box,  contract  service  revenues  and  advertising  fees. 

Maintain  local  tax  base  financial  support  at  a maximum  of  20  percent 
of  the  system's  total  operating  expense. 

. Contain  system  operating  expense  to  a maximum  increase  of  10  percent 
per  year. 

. Increase  the  ratio  of  passenger  revenue  to  total  operating  expense 
by  at  least  3 percent  per  year. 
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. Keep  changes  in  the  passenger  fare  system  equivalent  to  increases  in 
the  area's  consumer  price  index. 

. Administrative  expenses  for  the  system  should  not  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  system's  total  operating  expenses. 

The  operating  cost  per  vehicle  mile  and  per  vehicle  hour  should  not 
exceed  the  average  cost  for  other  similar-size  systems  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

. Total  subsidy  per  passenger  should  not  increase  by  more  than  8 per- 
cent per  year. 


Ri dershi p 

. The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  each  year  should  exceed  the 
number  for  the  previous  year  even  if  the  size  of  the  system  does  not 
increase.  If  system  cutbacks  occur,  ridership  for  retained  service 
segments  should  still  increase  each  year. 

. A minimum  of  30  percent  and  a maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  total 
annual  passengers  should  be  persons  60  years  or  older. 

. At  least  50  percent  of  all  passengers  should  be  fare-paying  passen- 
gers. 

. The  entire  system  should  maintain  a minimum  of  five  (5.0)  passengers 
per  vehicle  hour. 

. Expand  special  routes  for  non-peak  service  to  major  shopping  loca- 
tions . 

. All  fixed  route  services  should  maintain  a minimum  of  one  (1.0) 
passenger  per  vehicle  mile. 

. Maintain  headways  at  a schedule  that  will  minimize  recurring  over- 
loads. 


Service  Quality 


. At  least  90  percent  of  all  stops  should  be  on  time  (0  minutes  early 
to  5 mi nutes  late) . 

. There  should  be  no  more  than  three  complaints  per  individual  driver 
per  year. 

. All  bus  stops  should  have  clearly  marked  bus  stop  signs  and  no-park- 
ing signs. 
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. There  should  be  a minimum  of  8,000  miles  between  road  calls  per  in- 
dividual vehicle. 

Match  all  routes  with  vehicles  of  adequate  size,  design  and  accessi- 
bility features,  depending  upon  route  demand  and  characteristics. 

. All  buses  in  daily  service  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least 
once  a week  on  the  exterior  and  daily  on  the  interior. 


Level  of  Service 


. Urban  area  fixed  route  service  should  maintain  an  average  speed  of 
between  12  and  15  miles  per  hour  (ratio  of  revenue  miles  to  revenue 
hours) . 

. Rural  area  demand  responsive  service  should  maintain  an  average 
speed  of  at  least  25  miles  per  hour  and  intra-urban  area  demand  re- 
sponsive service  an  average  of  15  miles  per  hour  (ratio  of  revenue 
miles  to  revenue  hours). 

. The  system's  vehicle  hours  per  year  should  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent  over  the  amount  for  the  previous  year. 


Safety 


. The  entire  system  should  have  no  more  than  one  avoidable  revenue 
vehicle  accident  per  two  years. 

. The  entire  system  should  have  no  more  than  two  non- vehicle  accidents 
per  year. 

. The  system  should  average  no  less  than  18,000  vehicle  miles  per  rev- 
enue vehicle  accident  for  12  months 


(APPLICABLE  TO  QUALITATIVE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION) 


Public  Relations  and  Support 


. Attempt  to  change  the  perceived  importance  of  the  automobile  as  the 
major  transportation  mode. 

. Stimulate  interest,  acceptance  and  understanding  of  public  transpor- 
tation by  taking  a progressive  and  interactive  role  in  the  communi- 
ty. 
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. Inform  the  public  of  the  environmental  and  economic  benefits  of 
public  transportation. 

. Periodically  present  system  goals,  plans  and  accomplishments  to 
local  elected  officials. 

. Increase  political  support  for  the  system  by  increasing  management's 
and  board  members'  involvement  with  political  and  governmental 
groups . 

. Assist  local  businesses  in  developing  and  providing  for  public 
transportation  access  to  shopping  and  employment  centers. 

. Design  and  implement  a rider  information  system  (on  and  off  routes) 
and  a targeted  promotion  plan. 

. Maintain  constant  surveillance  of  existing  and  potential  route 
structures  for  optimum  social,  financial  and  operating  benefits. 


Passenger  Amenities 


Improve  bus  stop  shelters  and  benches. 

Install  passenger  information  displays  at  key  locations. 


Personnel 


. Build  a positive  community,  service,  and  organization  spirit  and 
atti tude. 

. Ensure  continuous  communications  among  operations,  supervisory, 
management  and  administrative  personnel. 

. Implement  driver  and  management  training  policies  and  programs. 

. Ensure  that  all  personnel  present  an  attractive  appearance  and  a 
professional  and  courteous  attitude  to  the  general  public. 

. The  number  of  annual  sick  days  per  employee  should  not  exceed  the 
average  for  the  past  three  years. 


Management 

. Provide  regular  financial  and  operating  performance  statistics  and 
reviews  to  the  governing  board. 
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. Maintain  a dedicated  and  competent  staff  that  presents  a positive 
image  and  attitude  to  the  general  public. 

. Increase  the  level  of  public  support  for  the  system. 

. Maintain  and  update  system  policies  and  development  plan. 

. Secure  the  system's  position  as  the  lead  and  central  coordinating 
entity  for  all  transportation  needs  in  the  service  area. 

. The  ratio  of  administrative  staff  to  total  staff  should  not  exceed 
20  percent. 

The  financial,  ridership,  service  quality,  level  of  service,  and  safety 
goals  and  objectives  can  be  directly  measured  by  the  performance  indi- 
cators provided  in  this  manual.  Those  listed  under  the  public  rela- 
tions and  support,  passenger  amenities,  personnel,  and  management  cate- 
gories cannot  be  directly  measured  by  the  perfonnance  indicators,  but 
are  still  important  for  a system  to  examine  to  be  able  to  judge  its 
progress  in  non-quantitative  but  necessary  functions.  In  many  cases 
the  evaluation  of  such  functions  can  provide  added  insight  into  prob- 
lems that  may  have  been  signaled  but  not  totally  explained  by  the  quan- 
titative performance  measures. 

When  written  objectives  exist,  the  results  of  performance  evaluations 
can  be  compared  directly  to  those  benchmarks.  In  many  instances,  the 
comparison  of  the  performance  evaluation  results  with  objectives  will 
enable  a quicker  determination  of  whether  corrective  action  is  needed 
or  whether  the  objectives  are  unrealistic. 
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2.  SELECT  FUNCTIONS  TO  EVALUATE  AND  INDICATORS  TO  USE  - The  manager 
should  determine  whether  the  entire  system,  or  only  certain  functions, 
need  to  be  evaluated,  and  at  what  level  of  detail  . While  all  aspects 
of  a transportation  system  are  i nterrelated,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  categories  of  functions  to  be  able  to  focus  and  manage 
the  performance  evaluation.  This  also  allows  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  performance  evaluation  to  be  defined  as  broadly  or  narrowly  as 
desi red. 

The  recommended  performance  indicators  herein  are  divided  into  two  ma- 
jor types,  financial  and  non-financi al . Each  of  these  contains  several 
functional  categories  as  follows: 

Financial  Indicators 

1 . Expense 

. General 
. Supplemental 
. Other 

2 . Revenue 

. General 
. Supplemental 

3.  Subsidy 

Non-Financial  Indicators 

4.  Riders  hip 

. General 
. Supplemental 

5.  Service  Quality 

. General 
. Supplemental 
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6.  Level  of  Service 


7 . Safety 
. General 
. Supplemental 

As  shown,  there  are  seven  functional  categories  of  indicators.  The 
three  financial  categories  have  the  largest  variety  of  indicators  and 
will  provide  an  assessment  of  a system's  cost  effectiveness  and  cost 
efficiency.  Several  measures  of  production  efficiency  are  also 
included,  since  they  directly  impact  expenses  and  revenues.  The  non- 
financial  categories  provide  assessments  of  a system's  consumption 
effectiveness  and  service  quality.  A few  production  efficiency-type 
indicators  are  also  included  which  relate  more  directly  to  service 
quality  and  level  than  to  financial  impacts. 

Most  of  the  seven  categories  include  a further  breakdown  of  indicators 
into  "general"  or  "supplemental."  The  expense  category  also  has  a 
large  number  of  "other"  indicators.  The  categories  of  subsidy  and 
level  of  service  do  not  have  any  breakdowns  by  "general"  or  "suppleren- 
tal " since  they  have  such  a small  number  of  indicators  that  are  gen- 
erally similar  in  their  analytic  value. 

General  indicators  are  those  which  have  the  broadest  level  of  measure- 
ment and  can  be  used  for  the  most,  general  time-series  comparisons  or 
comparisons  to  other  operations.  General  indicators  are  also  made  up 
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of  whole  values,  such  as  total  miles  rather  than  revenue  miles  or  total 
expenses  rather  than  administrative  expenses. 

Supplemental  indicators  are  recommended  when  more  detailed  analysis  is 
needed.  They  can  be  used  system-wide  for  individual  routes  or  differ- 
ent subcomponents  of  service.  Although  they  can  be  used  for  comparison 
to  other  systems,  data  comparability  may  be  difficult  to  achieve. 
Usually  supplemental  indicators  are  best  suited  for  internal  reviews 
through  time-series  analysis. 

The  expense  category  contains  26  indicators  classified  as  "other"  (see 
Page  24).  These  are  detailed  indicators  that  may  be  useful  for  analy- 
sis beyond  the  recommended  general  and  supplemental  indicators.  They 
would  be  readily  applicable  to  a time-series  comparison,  but  it  would 
probably  be  quite  difficult  to  achieve  data  comparability  among  these 
"other"  indicators  with  other  systems.  They  should  be  considered  diag- 
nostic tools  for  in-depth  analysis  of  system  components. 

3.  COLLECT  DATA  AND  CALCULATE  INDICATORS  - After  the  scope  of  the 
evaluation  has  been  decided  and  specific  indicators  selected,  the  data 
elements  needed  for  each  indicator  must  be  collected  and  tabulations 
made.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter,  most  indicators  are 
expressed  as  a ratio  (one  number  divided  by  another).  Those  few  that 
are  not  are  simple  tabulations  of  one  item  (e.g.,  vehicle  miles  per 
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year,  revenue  vehicle  accidents  for  each  route,  etc.).  Thus,  the  cal- 
culations required  to  derive  the  indicators  are  quite  simple. 

The  data  required  for  calculating  the  general  and  supplemental  indica- 
tors is  data  that  should  be  readily  available  and  used  regularly  by  any 
system  in  Pennsylvania.  All  data  elements  required  by  the  general  and 
supplemental  indicators  are  defined  at  the  first  point  the  indicators 
are  introduced  in  Chapter  II.  There  is  also  a glossary  with  all  defi- 
nitions at  the  end  of  the  manual. 

Generally,  the  data  used  to  calculate  the  performance  indicators  should 
cover  12  months  of  operation.  Due  to  variations  in  cash  flow  and  the 
timing  of  transactions,  performance  data  can  vary  tremendously  fran 
month,  to  month.  For  example,  the  annual  fleet  insurance  premium  for  a 
system  may  be  paid  in  one  month  and,  if  only  that  one  month  is  ana- 
lyzed, operating  expenses  would  seem  unusually  high.  Similar  effects 
occur  when  any  major  transaction  takes  place,  whether  it's  a cash  pay- 
out or  a receivable.  Thus,  since  budgets  are  annualized,  the  most 
accurate  performance  evaluation  should  also  cover  12  months. 

It  is  still  important,  however,  to  monitor  statistics  throughout  the 
year  on  a periodic  basis.  Quarterly  reviews  can  also  coincide  with  the 
quarterly  reportings  made  to  PaDOT  to  meet  grant  requi rements.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  manager  to  predict  how  the  system  is  moving 
towards  its  12-month  or  year-end  objectives.  In  analyzing  periodic 
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data,  the  manager  must  be  alert  to  detect  significant  financial  , rider- 
ship  or  service  fluctuations  resulting  from  the  timing  of  major  finan- 
cial transactions,  unusual  weather  conditions  or  major  shifts  in  the 
economy. 

Conducting  quarterly  or  periodic  reviews  of  performance  data  helps  man- 
agers to  keep  abreast  of  potential  problems  and  allows  corrective 
actions  to  be  taken  before  a problem  becomes  severe.  This  would  avoid 
some  duplication,  since  much  of  the  same  data  required  for  PaDOT' s 
grant  reports  is  also  needed  for  the  recommended  performance  indica- 
tors. 

Chapter  III  contains  a case  study  performance  evaluation  which  traces 
all  steps  that  should  be  followed,  including  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis. 


4.  ANALYZE  AND  INTERPRET  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS  - After  the  selected 
indicators  have  been  calculated,  an  analysis  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  performance  has  been  satisfactory  or  not.  This  can  be 
done  in  two  ways.  First,  the  results  can  be  compared  to  the  same  re- 
sults for  another  time  period  (time-series  comparison),  e.g.,  compare 
1980/81  to  1981/82,  or  compare  one  quarter  to  the  preceding  quarter  or 
to  the  same  quarter  for  the  previous  year.  All  analyses  should  also  be 
related  back  to  the  system's  goals  and  objectives  for  the  current  year. 
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Second,  the  results  can  be  compared  to  industry  norms.  While  perform- 
ance norms,  or  standard  values,  are  not  readily  available  on  a state- 
wide or  national  basis,  sufficient  data  can  be  obtained  from  other  com- 
parable systems.  Data  have  been  collected  from  many  rural  and  small 
urban  systems  in  several  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  and  summarized 
in  Appendix  B of  this  manual.  The  data  are  presented  by  state,  with  a 
brief  profile  of  the  types  of  systems  so  that  the  user  can  decide  which 
ones  are  most  appropriate  for  comparison. 

Caution  should  be  taken  in  comparative  analyses  because  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  sure  that  any  two  systems  are  truly  comparable;  only  one 
or  a few  operational  or  environmental  dissimilarities  can  make  systems 
incomparable.  There  needs  to  be  some  degree  of  certainty  that  factors 
such  as  size  of  operation,  age  of^operation,  service  area  population 
density,  geographic  conditions  and  type  of  operation  are  similar  in 
order  for  a comparative  analysis  to  be  valid.  Also,  for  financial  in- 
dicators, it  is  important  that  the  age  of  data  from  other  systems  be 
coimparable.  If  it  is  not,  the  effects  of  inflation  and  other  economic 
change  may  distort  comparisons. 

When  suspected  low  values  occur  for  the  general  indicators,  more  de- 
tailed analyses  should  be  made  by  using  the  related  suppleirental  indi- 
cators to  investigate  specific  operational  or  financial  subcomponents. 
This  step  may  help  explain  why  the  general  indicators  are  low  or  un- 
favorable and  narrow  the  possible  causes  or  problem  areas.  Further 
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analysis  may  also  show  that  suspected  subcomponents  are  not  the  prob- 
lem, which  ma^y  shift  the  investigation  to  another  category. 

In  either  case,  this  fourth  step  should  begin  to  suggest  corrective 
actions  that  might  be  needed  when  unfavorable  trends  result.  When 
acceptable  values  occur,  the  evaluation  cycle  is  completed.  For  unfa- 
vorable results,  the  manager  should  proceed  with  the  fifth  step  of 
implementing  corrective  action. 

5.  TAKE  CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS  AND  MONITOR  - Once  the  performance  data 
has  been  evaluated,  the  manager  must  decide  what,  if  any,  corrective 
actions  are  needed;  carry  out  the  actions;  monitor  their  results;  and 
make  adjustinents,  as  needed.  This  is  the  most  challenging  and  creative 
part  of  the  evaluation  cycle. 

To  aid  managers  in  deciding  what  kinds  of  corrective  actions  may  be 
needed,  each  of  the  functional  categories  in  Chapter  II  contains  a list 
of  strategies,  actions  or  changes  that  might  be  effective.  After  cor- 
rective actions  are  taken,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  monthly  and 
quarterly  data  is  useful  to  help  determine  whether  or  not  the  correc- 
tive actions  are  working.  These  periodic  reviews  can  help  managers  de- 
cide where  modifications  or  a shift  in  emphasis  for  remedying  poor 
evaluation  results  may  be  needed.  At  this  point,  the  first  cycle  of 
evaluation — as  depicted  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter — is  completed. 
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II 


Evaluation  Indicators, 
Interpretation  and  Corrective  Actions 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  specifies  the  performance  indicators,  gives  data  defini- 
tions, explains  the  implications  of  unsati sfactory  or  negative  results, 
and  suggests  alternative  corrective  actions.  Negative  results  would 
either  show  a less  favorable  result  compared  to  the  same  calculation 
for  the  previous  year  or  time  period,  or  else  in  comparison  to  the  same 
data  for  other  comparable  systems.  The  indicators  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  financial  and  non-financial  . 

Each  of  the  sections  is  further  organized  by  seven  functional  catego- 
ries including:  (1)  expense;  (2)  revenue;  (3)  subsidy;  (4)  ridership; 
(5)  service  quality;  (6)  level  of  service;  and  (7)  safety.  As  noted  in 
Chapter  I,  managers  need  to  first  determine  which  functional  areas  need 
to  be  evaluated  and,  thus,  which  indicators  from  this  chapter  need  to 
be  used.  If  a total  system  evaluation  has  not  been  done  before,  the 
analyses  methods  from  the  entire  manual  should  be  used,  at  least  the 
first  time.  Data  definitions  are  given  only  the  first  place  they 
appear  in  this  chapter,  but  are  also  repeated  in  alphabetic  order  in 
Appendix  A. 
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FINANCIAL  PERFORMANCE 


EXPENSE 

General  Indicators 

1.  Total  expenses  4 total  vehicle  miles 

2.  Total  expenses  4 total  vehicle  hours 

3.  Total  expenses  4 total  passengers 

Purpose  and  Use  - General  expense  indicators  #1  and  #2  measure  cost 
efficiency,  or  how  economically  a system  provides  service.  The  data 
used  for  each  indicator  is  the  total  operating  expense  (operating  and 
administrative  expense)  for  the  system.  The  denominator  of  each  indi- 
cator is  a measure  of  service  output  for  the  entire  system:  total 

vehicle  miles  and  total  vehicle  hours.  The  results  are  useful  in 
determining  if  changes  are  needed  in  total  service  cost,  route  lengths, 
areas  or  segments  of  service,  or  time  span  of  service. 

General  indicator  #3  is  a measure  of  cost  effectiveness,  or  the  extent 
to  which  a system  is  accomplishing  its  major  purpose  of  moving  people 
with  specified  resources.  Here,  again,  the  data  used  is  total  oper- 
ating expense  for  the  system.  The  denominator  is  a count  of  the  total 
passengers.  The  results  can  be  useful  in  determining  v^ether  changes 
are  needed  in  the  number  of  passengers,  operating  costs,  or  extent  and 
location  of  service  offered. 
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EXPENSE 


DATA 

INDICATORS 

CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 

total  expenses 


vehicle  miles  \ 

expenses  -i-  vehicle  miles 

vehicle  hours  \\ 

expenses  -i-  vehicle  hours 

total  passengers 

expenses  -i-  passengers 

administrative  / /f 

expenses  -i-  revenue  hours 

expenses  // 

administrative  expenses 

revenue  miles  / / 

-f  total  expenses 

decrease  expenses 
reroute  service 
expand  ridership 
decrease  deadhead 
modify  fares 


eliminate  marginal 
routes 


revenue  hours 


Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Indicators  #1,  #2  and  #3  will  require 


system  data  for  total  expenses,  total  vehicle  miles,  total  vehicle 
hours  and  total  passengers.  All  data  must  be  from  the  same  time  period 
to  ensure  comparability.  The  following  data  definitions  are  also  con- 
tained in  Appendix  A,  along  with  all  other  data  definitions. 

. Total  expenses  = total  cost  of  service  attributable 
to  administrative  and  operating  expenses  (excludes 
capital  purchase  expenses). 

. Vehicle  miles  = total  mileage  traveled  by  revenue 
vehicles  for  all  revenue  service,  including  deadhead 
mileage. 

. Vehicle  hours  = total  vehicle  hours  used  in  providing 
revenue  service,  including  deadhead  time. 

. Total  passengers  = count  of  boardings  for  a given 
time  or  distance  of  service,  excluding  transfers. 

Supplemental  Indicators 

4.  Total  expenses  f revenue  miles 

5.  Total  expenses  4 revenue  hours 

6.  Administrative  expenses  4 total  expenses 

Purpose  and  Use  - These  three  supplemental  expense  indicators  also  mea- 
sure cost  efficiency--the  economy  of  a system  in  providing  service. 
Results  from  these  indicators  are  useful  as  a more  detailed  assessment 
of  cost  efficiency.  If  the  general  expense  indicators  show  acceptable 
values,  the  manager  may  still  want  to  apply  the  supplemental  indicators 
to  be  sure  that  the  three  subcategories  of  expense  are  also  acceptable 
and  not  in  need  of  improvement. 
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When  the  general  indicators  show  unacceptable  values,  these  supple- 
mental indicators  may  help  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  total 
vehicle  mijes  or  hours  versus  revenue  vehicle  miles  or  hours,  i.e., 
whether  deadhead  travel  or  revenue  service  appears  to  be  problematic. 
Indicator  #6  would  help  to  show  if  admi ni stratives  costs  are  unusually 
high  or  whether  the  problem  is  with  operational  expenses.  Similar  to 
the  general  indicators,  the  supplemental  results  could  indicate  a need 
for  changes  in  service  costs,  route  lengths,  segments  or  areas  of  ser- 
vice, or  time  span  of  service. 

Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  needed  for  the  supplemental  ex- 
pense indicators  includes  total  expense,  administrative  expense,  reve- 
nue miles  and  revenue  hours.  All  data  must  be  taken  from  the  same  time 
period  to  ensure  comparability.  Total  expense  data  is  defined  in  the 
preceding  general  expense  indicator  section  and  in  Appendix  A.  New 
data  items  are  defined  as  follows: 


. Administrative  expenses  = those  expense  items  attrib- 
utable  to  administrative  functions  (excluding  operat- 
ing and  capital  purchase  expenses),  including  the 
fol  1 owi  ng: 

1.  administrative  staff  wages  and  fringe  benefits 

2.  dues  and  subscriptions 

3.  travel  and  meetings 

4.  donations  (by  the  operating  agency) 

5.  fines  and  penalties 

6.  bad  debts 

7.  advertising,  media 

8.  premiums  for  public  liability  and  property 
damage 

9.  administrative  facility  leases 

10.  management  service  fees 
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11.  professional  and  technical  studies 

12.  custodial  services 

13.  temporary  administrative  help 

14.  administrative  materials,  supplies 

15.  administrative  facility  utilities 

16.  payout  or  provision  for  uninsured  public 
liability  and  property  damage 

17.  Federal  income  tax 

18.  State  income  tax 

19.  administrative  facility  property  tax 

20.  depreciation  of  administrative  equipment  and 
facil ities 

21.  legal  fees 

22.  accounting  fees 

23.  sundry  office  expenses 

24.  books  and  publications 

25.  telephone  rental  (excluding  dispatching  phones) 


Revenue  Miles  = total  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  pro- 
viding passenger  transportation,  excluding  deadhead 
mileage.  Fixed  Route  deadhead  is  mileage  driven  from 
the  garage  to  the  first  bus  stop  on  the  route  and 
from  the  last  stop  of  the  route  back  to  the  garage. 
Demand  responsive  deadhead  is  mileage  driven  from  the 
last  passenger's  destination  to  the  vehicle's  stand, 
garage  or  headquarters. 


Revenue  Hours  = total  vehicle  hours  used  in  providing 
passenger  transportation , excluding  deadhead  time. 


Other  Indicators 


The  following  list  includes  a variety  of  other  expense-related  indica- 
tors which  may  be  of  interest  to  managers  desiring  in-depth  analysis  of 
detailed  aspects  or  segments  of  a transportation  system.  They  should 
not  replace  the  general  and  supplemental  indicators,  but  only  add  to 
the  analysis,  as  needed  and  feasible.  Their  usage  will  require  the 
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collection  and  analysis  of  data  beyond  that  which  is  regularly  col- 
lected and  readily  available  from  most  systems.  Comparative  data  for 
these  indices  is  extremely  difficult  to  find.  Time-series  comparisons 
of  internal  data  are  the  most  reasonable  and  feasible  irethod  of  ana- 
lyzing for  these  indicators. 


7.  Total  expenses  t number  of  employees 

8.  Overtime  pay  r total  pay 

9.  Drivers'  wage  and  fringe  ■?  total  vehicle  miles 

10.  Drivers'  wage  and  fringe  f total  vehicle  hours 

11.  Drivers'  wage  and  fringe  t total  expenses 

12.  Maintenance  cost  f total  vehicle  hours 

13.  Maintenance  cost  t total  vehicle  miles 

14.  Maintenance  cost  t total  expense 

15.  Dispatch  cost  4 total  vehicle  hours 

16.  Dispatch  cost  4 total  vehicle  miles 

17.  Dispatch  cost  4 total  expenses 

18.  Fuel  cost  4 vehicle  miles 

19.  Fuel  cost  4 total  expenses 

20.  Marketing  cost  4 total  expenses 

21.  Administrative  cost  4 total  vehicle  miles 

22.  Administrative  cost  4 total  vehicle  hours 

(The  following  indices  do  not  measure  expense,  but, 
rather,  the  use  of  resources  that  incur  expense.) 

23.  Maintenance  hours  4 number  of  revenue  vehicles 

24.  Number  of  vehicles  4 mechanics 

25.  Revenue  miles  4 vehicle  miles 

26.  Vehicle  miles  4 gallons  of  fuel 

27.  Administrative  staff  4 total  staff 

28.  Heating  fuel  consumed  4 area  of  fixed  facility 

29.  Vehicle  miles  4 quarts  of  oil 

30.  Vehicle  miles  4 employees 

31.  Vehicle  hours  4 pay  hours 

32.  Vehicle  hours  4 number  of  peak  period  vehicles 


Interpretation 


Expense  performance  indicators,  unlike  non-f i nanci al  indicators,  are 
quite  sensitive  to  overall  changes  in  the  economy,  particularly 
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inflation.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that,  if  external  comparisons 
are  made,  the  data  must  either  be  from  the  same  time  period  or  able  to 
be  adjusted  to  ensure  comparability.  Also,  for  internal  time-series 
comparisons  of  current-year  data  and  previ ous-year  data,  users  need  to 
be  cognizant  of  external  economic  and  inflationary  impacts  beyond  the 
control  of  the  transportation  system. 

Unacceptable  values  for  all  expense  indicators  would  show  that  either 
the  unit  of  service  (vehicle  miles  or  hours),  cost  per  passenger,  or 
administrative  expenses  are  higher  than  should  be  expected.  The  three 
ways  to  make  such  a determination  are:  (1)  by  making  a time-series 

comparison;  (2)  by  comparing  results  to  quantified  objectives;  or  (3) 
by  making  a comparison  to  indicators  for  other  comparable  systems. 

The  latter  method  should  be  used  with  caution,  since  comparability  be- 
tween systems  is  difficult  to  ensure.  As  an  aid  to  external  compari- 
sons, Appendix  B contains  indicators  for  numerous  small  urban  and  rural 
systems  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  The  expense  indicators  in 
the  Appendix,  like  any  other  financial  data,  are  from  one  time  period 
and  thus  could  quickly  become  obsolete.  Interpretations  of  financial 
data  should  always  use  updated  or  adjusted  comparative  data  to  help  en- 
sure comparability. 
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Corrective  Actions 


Actions  tO' improve  expense  indicators  could  be  either  directly  or  in- 
directly focused  on  expenses.  Actions  taken  directly  on  expense  could 
be  a reduction  or  constraining  of  certain  budget  items  (e.g.,  any  ex- 
pense category  such  as  administrative  costs,  operations  staff  payroll, 
contracted  rates  with  vendors,  etc.).  This  type  of  action  would  be  a 
financial  management  decision. 

Indirect,  or  operations  management,  decisions  would  focus  on  modifying 
administrative  and/or  operating  practices  and  status.  Unacceptable  or 
suspicious  indicators  may,  for  example,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
design  or  scheduling  of  the  system's  routes  is  insufficient  and  should 
be  modified.  This  may  suggest  a need  for  reductions  of  route  segments, 
rerouting,  or  rescheduling.  Supplemental  indicators  for  revenue  mile- 
age and  hours  showing  large  differences  between  total  mileage  and  hour 
costs  could  indicate  that  deadheading  is  excessive  and  that  rerouting 
is  necessary. 

In  reviewing  the  various  items  of  operation  and  administration  that  may 
neeo  corrective  action,  no  itan  of  expense  should  escape  scrutiny.  As 
suggested  by  the  list  of  26  "other"  expense  indicators  (see  Page  24), 
all  aspects  of  a transportation  systan  should  be  considered  as  poten- 
tial areas  for  corrective  action. 
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A list,  found  on  Page  37,  summarizes  the  kinds  of  specific  corrective 
actions  that  should  be  considered  for  expense  problems  and  other  finan- 
cial problems. 

REVENUE 


General  Indicators 

33.  Total  revenue  f revenue  hours 

34.  Total  revenue  t revenue  miles 

35.  Total  revenue  -j  total  passengers 

Purpose  and  Use  - The  three  general  revenue  indicators  measure  cost 
effecti veness--how  well  a system  is  accomplishing  its  primary  objective 
of  moving  people  with  specified  resources.  In  doing  so,  they  compare 
effects  to  inputs  or  outputs  (e.g.,  revenue  generated  to  vehicle  hours 
expended  or  passengers).  These  indicators  can  signal  a need  for  in- 
creasing system  revenue  through  a fare  increase  or  nonpassenger  revenue 
increase,  such  as  advertising,  contract  service  or  special  service 
grants . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indicators  may  show  that  the  fare  system  is  ade- 
quate but  that  ridership  is  too  low  throughout  the  system  or  in  certain 
segments  or  time  periods.  In  this  regard,  the  indicators  are  of  value 
for  system-wide  analysis  as  well  as  for  subareas  or  segments.  This 
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REVENUE 


DATA 

INDICATORS 

CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 

services 


level  of  analysis  requires  the  use  of  the  supplemental  indicators  in 
addition  to  the  general  indicators. 


Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  are  needed  on  total  system  reve- 
nue, revenue  hours,  revenue  miles  and  total  passengers  in  order  to  cal- 
culate the  three  indicators.  All  data  must  be  taken  fran  the  same  time 
period  to  ensure  comparability.  Revenue  hours,  revenue  miles  and  total 
passengers  were  defined  in  the  preceding  subsection  on  expense  indica- 
tors and  in  the  Appendix  A glossary.  Total  revenue  is  as  follows: 

. Total  revenue  = total  fare-paying  passenger  revenue, 
passenger  revenue,  and  non-passenger  revenue  collected, 
excluding  Federal,  State  and  local  operating  assistance 
grants  and  any  other  Federal  grants. 

Supplemental  Indicators 


36.  Passenger  revenue  4 revenue  miles 

37.  Passenger  revenue  r revenue  hours 

38.  Passenger  revenue  4 total  passengers 

39.  Passenger  revenue  4 total  expenses 

40.  Total  fare-paying  passenger  revenue  4 total  revenue 

41.  Passenger  revenue  4 total  revenue 


Purpose  and  Use  - The  six  revenue  supplemental  indicators  also  measure 
cost  effectiveness  by  comparing  effects  (passenger  revenue,  etc.)  to 
inputs  or  outputs  (revenue  miles,  total  passengers,  etc.).  These  indi- 
cators, like  the  general  indicators,  can  signal  a need  for  increasing 
system  revenues  or  decreasing  service  output.  They  provide  more 
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detailed  analyses,  however,  that  can  help  pinpoint  whether  problems  are 
with  passenger  revenue  versus  total  revenues,  the  fare  system,  or  the 
size  and  expense  of  revenue  service. 

These  indicators  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  general  indica- 
tors to  make  distinctions  between  the  above  problem  areas.  They  can  be 
useful  both  for  system-wide  analysis  and  for  examining  subareas  and/or 
segments  of  the  system. 

Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  needed  for  calculating  the  six 
supplanental  indicators  include:  passenger  revenue,  total  fa  re-paying 

passenger  revenue,  revenue  miles,  revenue  hours,  total  passengers, 
total  expenses,  and  total  revenue.  All  data  must  be  taken  fran  the 
same  time  period  to  ensure  comparability.  All  except  the  following 
data  items  have  been  defined  previously  and  are  also  contained  in  the 
Appendix  A glossary. 

. Fare-Paying  passenger  revenue  = total  revenue  col- 
lected  from  fares  and  transfers,  passes  with  regular 
fare  value  and  any  partial  fares  paid  through  the 
farebox  (revenue  attributable  to  the  Senior  Citizens 
Reduced  Fare  and  Free  Transit  Programs  are  excluded). 

. Passenger  revenue  = total  fare-paying  passenger  reve- 
nue  plus  revenue  attributable  to  the  Senior  Citizens 
Reduced  Fare  and  Free  Transit  Programs. 
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Interpretation 


Revenue  indicators  are  subject  to  external  effects  of  the  econcmy  but 
are  usually  somewhat  slower  to  react  than  expenses,  which  change  more 
frequently  from  inflationary  pressures.  Thus,  comparative  analyses, 
whether  data  from  other  systems  or  internal  time  series  comparisons  are 
used,  must  be  either  from  the  same  time  period  or  adjusted  to  ensure 
comparabili ty. 

iJnsati sfactory  values  for  revenue  indicators  would  show  that  total  sys- 
tem or  passenger  revenue  is  insufficient  compared  to  either  the  amount 
of  service  provided  or  the  number  of  riders.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
combined  results  from  both  the  general  and  supplemental  indicators  can 
help  isolate  problems  from  fare  systems  being  too  low,  non-passenger 
revenue  or  contract  service  revenue  being  too  low,  or  ridership  being 
too  low. 

Appendix  B contains  a compilation  of  indicators  from  numerous  systems 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  that  may  be  useful  to  managers  desir- 
ing external  comparisons.  As  with  any  financial  data,  the  user  should 
be  sure  that  the  external  data  used  are  comparable  or  can  be  updated  or 
adjusted . 
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Corrective  Actions 


Actions  concerned  with  improving  revenue  indicators  could  focus  either 
directly  on  revenue  generation  or  on  operating  characteri sties.  Direct 
actions  on  revenues  could  focus  on  increasing  fares  and/or  non-passen- 
ger revenue.  Actions  to  alter  operating  characteri  sties  could  include 
decreasing  revenue  miles  or  hours,  or  any  other  expense  category. 

Cases  where  total  revenue  per  passenger  is  substantially  above  passen- 
ger revenue  per  passenger  may  indicate  a heavier  reliance  on  subsidies 
and  contracts  than  on  fares,  which  may  or  may  not  be  problematic.  Such 
results  would  remind  managers  and  policymakers  of  the  system's  reliance 
on  fares  versus  contracts,  special  service  or  non-passenger  revenues. 
This  could  help  ensure  conscious  decision-making  and  planning  for  the 
system's  long-term  revenue  sources. 

A listing  on  Page  37  summarizes  the  kinds  of  specific  corrective  ac- 
tions that  should  be  considered  for  revenue  problems  and  other  finan- 
cial-related problems. 

SUBSIDY 

General  Indicators 

42.  Total  revenue  4 total  expenses 

43.  Subsidy  4 vehicle  miles 

44.  Subsidy  4 vehicle  hours 

45.  Subsidy  4 passengers 
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SUBSIDY 


DATA 


INDICATORS 


CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 


reduce  administration 


Purpose  and  Use  - The  term  subsidy  is  applied  to  these  four  indicators 
because  they  focus  on  the  portion  of  system  revenues  attributable  to 
governmental  support  rather  than  user  support.  The  total  revenue  4 
total  expense  indicator  includes  non-subsidy  revenue  but  is  useful  as  a 
reference  base  for  comparison  of  the  subsidy  measured.  This  indicator 
and  subsidy  4 passengers  measure  the  cost  effectiveness  of  service  by 
assessing  the  amount  of  governmental  financial  support  for  the  total 
system  or  per  passenger. 

Subsidy  4 vehicle  miles  and  subsidy  4 vehicle  hours  also  indicate  the 
amount  of  government  support,  but  in  terms  of  the  system's  output  or 
resource  units  generated.  They  indicate  how  efficiently  the  public 
sector's  funds  are  being  used  and,  over  time,  the  relative  degree  of 
government  versus  user  revenues  needed  to  sustain  the  system. 

All  four  indicators  can  be  useful  for  policy  decisions  as  well  as  man- 
agerial monitoring.  Governing  bodies  may,  for  example,  desire  to  spec- 
ifically limit  the  amount  of  subsidy  in  addition  to  maximizing  the 
amount  of  passenger  revenue.  These  measures  could  provide  the  basis 
for  adopting  subsidy  objectives. 

Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  needed  for  calculation  of  the  four 
subsidy  measures  includes:  total  revenue,  total  expenses,  amount  of 

subsidy,  vehicle  miles,  vehicle  hours,  and  passengers.  All  data  must 
be  taken  from  the  same  time  period  or  updated  to  ensure  comparability. 
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All  data  items  except  the  following  have  been  defined  previously  and 
are  also  repeated  in  the  Appendix  A glossary. 


Subsidy  = all  government  grants  or  funds  obligated  to 
and  used  by  the  systaii  from  local,  State  or  Federal 
units  of  government.  In  Pennsylvania,  Sections  406, 
203,  and  Free  Transit  Program  grant  revenues  are  not 
included  as  subsidy. 


Interpretation 


Subsidy  indicators,  like  all  financial  indicators,  are  subject  to 
external  effects  from  the  economy  and,  thus,  should  be  periodically 
reviewed  to  ensure  they  are  current,  whether  external  comparisons  or 
internal  time-series  comparisons  are  made. 

Comparison  of  subsidy  indicators  to  those  for  other  systems  is  diffi- 
cult, since  local  objectives  and  subsidy  capability  can  vary  substan- 
tially from  place  to  place.  While  data  is  available  from  other  sys- 
tems, as  shown  in  Appendix  B,  internal  time-series  comparisons  would  be 
a much  easier  and  more  relevant  method  of  analysis.  If  local  policies 
or  objectives  were  adopted  for  subsidy  limitations,  the  analysis  would 
be  more  meaningful  for  decision-makers  as  well  as  managers. 

Corrective  Actions 


Subsidy  indicators  may  reflect  a need  to  reduce  costs  or  increase  oper- 
ating revenue,  especially  when  local  officials  have  set  limits  on  the 
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amount  of  local  public  subsidy  they  are  willing  to  pay.  The  subsidy 
indicators  should  be  used  primarily  for  supporting  funding  policy  deci- 
sions rather  than  day-to-day  managerial  and  operational  decisions. 

Corrective  actions  taken  for  unacceptable  subsidy  or  revenue/ expense 
ratios  are  likely  to  be  decisions  to  reduce  the  amount  of  subsidy. 

This  could  require:  (1)  an  overall  reduction  in  operations;  (2)  an 

increase  in  passenger  revenues;  or  (3)  an  increase  in  ridership  at  the 
saine  level  of  service. 

A listing  on  Page  38  summarizes  the  kinds  of  specific  corrective  ac- 
tions that  should  be  considered  for  subsidy  problems  and  other  finan- 
cial-related problems. 
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Corrective  Actions  for  Expense-  and  Revenue-Related  Problems 


1.  Modify  fare  structure  to  be  equitable  for  all  riders 
(e.g.,  change  from  flat  fare  system  to  zone  or  gradu- 
ated fares). 

2.  Increase  speed  of  revenue  vehicles  by  decreasing 
dwell  time  at  stops,  rerouting,  increasing  stop  spac- 
ing, or  increasing  speed  of  fare  collection. 

3.  Decrease  overall  expenses,  administrative  expenses  or 
other  expense  items. 

4.  Increase  amount  of  service  provided  at  same  total  ex- 
pense . 

5.  Reroute  services  and/or  adjust  service  coverage  area 
as  needed  to  attract  more  riders  from  other  genera- 
tors or  service  areas. 

6.  Alter  service  schedules  to  eliminate  unproductive 
service  or  increase  frequency  of  stops  in  more  pro- 
ductive areas  of  coverage. 

7.  Reduce  amount  of  administrative  activities. 

8.  Increase  ridership  on  existing  routes  through  im- 
proved or  expanded  marketing  and  promotions  efforts. 

9.  Decrease  or  eliminate  revenue  service  in  locations 
where,  or  at  times  when,  ridership  is  marginal  or  un- 
productive . 

10.  Decrease  amount  of  deadheading. 

11.  Increase  the  proportion  of  fare-paying  passengers  to 
contract  service. 

12.  Increase  the  amount  of  contract  and  non-passenger 
revenue.  Consider  ancillary  services,  such  as  goods 
or  package  shipment,  that  would  not  compete  with  the 
private  sector.  Also  consider  expansion  of  advertis- 
ing sales  on  vehicles. 
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Corrective  Actions  for  Subsidy-Related  Problems 


Actions  to  Reduce  Operations  - If  this  direction  were  chosen,  the  sys- 
tem  manager  would  need  to  thoroughly  evaluate  all  segments  and  areas  of 
service  to  decide  how  and  where  cut  backs  should  be  made.  In  this 
case,  all  aspects  of  operation  and  administration  should  be  assessed, 
with  priorities  chosen  regarding  which  areas  to  reduce  before  others. 
When  faced  with  this  situation,  the  manager  should  also  apply  all  the 
other  evaluation  categories  of  this  manual  . A sequence  of  actions 
could  be: 

1.  Streamline  and  reduce  administrative  activi- 
ties and  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  retain- 
ing necessary  versus  desirable  components. 

2.  Reduce  administrative  staff. 

3.  Examine  and  streamline  all  procedures  and 
activities  of  operating  staff. 

4.  Reduce  operating  staff. 

5.  Alter,  decrease  or  eliminate  routes  and/or 
schedules  in  locations  where  ridership  is 
marginal  or  unproductive  and/or  deadheading 
can  be  eliminated. 


Actions  to  Increase  Passenger  Revenues  and/or  Ridership 


1.  Reroute,  reschedule  and/or  adjust  service 
area  coverage,  as  needed,  to  attract  more 
riders  from  areas  or  generators  with  higher 
demand  potential. 

2.  Expand  or  improve  public  relations  and  mar- 
keting efforts  to  attract  more  riders.  As- 
sess and  improve  all  components  affecting 
public  image  and  passenger  amenities. 

3.  Increase  fare  structure. 

4.  Modify  fare  structure  from  a flat  fare  to  a 
zone  fare  system  with  graduated  increases  by 
di  stance. 
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5.  Increase  the  amount  of  contract  service,  ad- 
vertising sales,  and  any  other  ancillary 
revenue-generati ng  acti vi ti es . 

6.  Improve  on-time  performance 

7.  Improve  fleet  reliability,  safety  and  ap- 
pearances. 

8.  Improve  driver  courtesy  and  the  handling  of 
complai  nts. 
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NON-FINANCIAL  PERFORMANCE 


RIDERSHIP 

General  Indicators 

46.  Total  passengers  4 total  vehicle  miles 

47.  Total  passengers  t total  vehicle  hours 

Supplemental  Indicators 

48.  Fare-paying  passengers  4 total  passengers 

49.  Elderly  passengers  4 total  passengers 

50.  Current-year  passengers  4 previous-year  passengers 

Purpose  and  Use  - The  two  general  indicators  measure  the  consumption 
effectiveness  of  the  system — the  degree  to  which  the  system  is  utilized 
compared  to  the  amount  of  service  provided.  These  indicators  can  sig- 
nal a need  to  either  increase  the  ridership  at  existing  service  levels 
or  decrease  or  eliminate  service  that  has  marginal  ridership.  While 
they  do  not  measure  cost,  the  degree  of  effectiveness  found  can  be  a 
direct  determinant  of  the  amount  of  expenditures. 

Systems  or  parts  of  systems  found  to  have  a poor  level  of  consumption, 
or  usage,  are  spending  funds  that  could  be  reduced  or  redirected  to 
more  productive  service.  Systems  with  high  levels  of  consumption  are 
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RIDERSHIP 


DATA 

INDICATORS 

CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 

improve  cleanliness, 
safety,  reliability 


passengers 


fare  passengers 


elderly 


passengers 


current  year 
passengers 


previous  year 
passengers 


vehicle  miles 


vehicle  hours 


passengers  -r  vehicle  miles 


passengers  -i-  vehicle  hours 


fare  passengers  -i-  total 
passengers 


elderly  passengers  -i-  total 
passengers 


1982  passengers  -r  1981 
passengers 


modify  fare  structure 


fare  incentives 


alter  routes  and 
schedules 


alter  or  stop  marginal 
routes  ~ 


increase  vehicle  speed 


improve  marketing 


decrease  deadhead 


increase  fare  passengers 


usually  providing  service  in  a worthwhile  and  non-wasteful  fashion. 

The  indicators  are  useful  for  system-wide  analysis  and,  even  more,  for 
analyzing  individual  routes  and  subareas.  Subsystem  analysis  can  pin- 
point the  specific  service  segments  that  need  corrective  action. 

The  three  supplemental  indicators  are  more  relevant  to  measuring  the 
system's  social  impact  and  general  ridership  goals  than  they  are  to 
management  evaluation.  The  comparison  of  fare-paying  passengers  and 
elderly  passengers  to  total  passengers  would  measure  the  system's 
degree  of  reliance  on  fare-paying  passengers  versus  contract  service 
passengers  and/or  the  elderly  as  a group. 

Current-year  passengers  compared  to  previous-year  passengers  could  be 
used  to  measure  the  achievement  of  a system  goal  or  objective  depending 
upon  how  important  such  goals  are  to  the  governing  body.  Some  organi- 
zations may  want  to  hold  the  manager  accountable  for  attaining  certain 
levels  of  ridership  or  general  proportions  between  elderly,  fare-pay- 
ing, and  total  passengers. 

Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  needed  for  the  five  ridership 
indicators  includes:  total  passengers,  fare-paying  passengers,  elderly 

passengers,  current-  and  previous-year  passengers  (two  twelve-month 
periods  or  the  same  two  quarters  from  different  years),  total  vehicle 
miles  and  total  vehicle  hours.  All  data  items  must  be  taken  from  the 
same  time  period  or  updated  to  ensure  comparability.  All  data  items 
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except  the  following  have  been  defined  previously  and  are  also  repeated 
in  the  Appendix  A glossary. 


Elderly  passengers  = In  Pennsylvania,  elderly  passen- 
gers  are  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older. 


Interpretation 


The  two  general  indicators  can  be  used  for  comparison  to  other  systems 
with  similar  characteristics  and  conditions.  Lower  values  compared  to 
previous  data  or  data  from  other  systems  would  be  considered  unsatis- 
factory. As  noted  under  the  Purpose  and  Use  section,  low  values  would 
signal  a need  to  either  increase  ridership  on  existing  service  or  de- 
crease or  eliminate  service  that  has  marginal  ridership. 

Different  types  of  operation  can  be  expected  to  have  different  levels 
of  performance.  For  example,  demand  responsive  or  other  non-fixed 
route  service  will  usually  have  lower  ratios  of  passengers  per  hour  or 
mile  than  fixed  route  service,  simply  because  fixed  route  service  cap- 
tures more  persons  per  mile  or  hour  of  service  than  demand  responsive 
can.  Demand  response  vehicles  must  travel  to  pick  up  each  passenger, 
whereas  fixed  route  service  usually  boards  a number  of  passengers  from 
a limited  number  of  stops.  Thus,  in  the  decision  to  offer  fixed  route 
service  versus  non-fixed  route  service,  decision-makers  should  be  aware 
that  there  are  significant  tradeoffs  between  meeting  a social  need  and 
attaining  higher  levels  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
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The  three  supplemental  indicators  are  generally  suited  to  summarizing 
the  system's  social  impact  by  comparison  to  past  years'  data  and  noting 
the  system's  attainment  of  overall  ridership  goals.  Thus,  an  unaccept- 
able result  would  depend  on  what  objectives  for  ridership  volume  and 
mix  were  formally  adopted  by  management  and/or  the  governing  body 
(i.e.,  objectives  for  volume  of  ridership,  and  or  proportion  of  elderly 
riders  or  fare-paying  passengers  versus  contract  or  subsidized  rid- 
ers) . 

Corrective  Actions 


Increasing  ridership  overall,  or  for  portions  of  a system,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  common  desires  of  transportation  managers.  Objectives 
to  do  so  can  take  two  general  directions:  to  simply  add  more  riders  or 

increase  the  riders'  frequency  of  use  of  existing  service;  or  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  service  needed  to  retain  existing  ridership. 

The  first  approach  could  focus  solely  on  promotion  and  marketing  with- 
out regard  to  the  cost  efficiency  of  the  system  (i.e.,  maintain  or  ex- 
pand the  system  but  increase  ridership).  The  second  approach  could 
focus  solely  on  decreasing  or  eliminating  marginal  areas  of  service  as 
a means  of  increasing  the  ratio  of  passengers  to  service  operated. 

The  best  approach  is  probably  a combination  of  the  two,  i.e.,  first, 
making  sure  that  there  is  a product  to  sell  (safe,  clean,  reliable  and 
well-run  service)  and  second,  making  sure  that  marketing  and 
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promotional  activities  are  effective  in  selling  the  product.  Actions 
could  also  be  directed  to  shifting  the  balance  of  fare-paying  and 
elderly  passengers  if  the  ratios  found  were  not  consistent  with  the  or- 
ganization's objectives.  Corrective  actions  to  increase  ridership 
ratios  could  include: 


1.  Improve  safety,  reliability,  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  vehicles;  conditions  at  all  bus  stops;  and  adver- 
tising of  schedules. 

2.  Modify  fare  structure  to  be  equitable  for  all  riders 
(e.g.,  change  from  flat  fare  to  zone  or  graduated 
fares).  Fare  incentives,  such  as  coupons,  monthly  or 
multi-ride  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  or  reducing  cer- 
tain zone  changes,  might  also  be  useful. 

3.  Alter,  routes  and/or  schedules,  as  needed,  to  attract 
more  riders  from  more  generators  or  origins. 

4.  Alter,  decrease  or  eliminate  routes  and/or  schedules 
in  locations  where,  or  at  times  when,  ridership  is 
marginal  or  unproductive. 

5.  Increase  speed  of  revenue  vehicles  by  decreasing 
dwell  time  at  stops,  rerouting,  increasing  stop 
spacing  or  increasing  speed  of  fare  collection. 

6.  Improve  marketing  and  promotional  program  to  reach 
potential  new  riders. 

7.  Decrease  amount  of  deadheading. 

8.  Change  fare  policy  to  require  greater  proportion  of 
ridership  to  pay  fares. 
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SERVICE  QUALITY 


General  Indicators 

51.  Stops  on  time  4 total  stops 

52.  Complaints  4 number  of  drivers 

Supplemental  Indicators 

53.  Stops  with  signs  4 total  stops 

54.  Vehicle  miles  4 road  calls 

Purpose  and  Use  - These  indicators  enable  a limited  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  a qualitative  aspect  of  transportation  systems--service  quality. 
They  can  be  helpful  in  verifying  whether  or  not  perceptions  and  claims 
about  a system's  quality  are  founded  or  not. 

When  using  these  four  indicators,  it  would  also  be  helpful  to  make  an 
evaluation  of  the  system's  passenger  amenities  (e.g.,  shelters, 
benches,  signs,  printed  schedules  and  displays,  etc.).  While  these 
elements  are  not  as  amenable  to  quantitative  analysis,  they  can  provide 
further  detail  about  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  amenities  that 
may  be  affecting  service  quality. 

If  ridership  is  felt  to  be  too  low  or  complaints  are  too  frequent,  the 
quality  of  service  may  need  improvement.  In  addition  to  management's 
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SERVICE  QUALITY 


DATA 

INDICATORS 

CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 

monitor  drivers 


judgement,  an  on-board  survey  of  riders  and  a sample  of  non-riders  may 
verify  whether  or  not  service  quality  needs  improvement. 


Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  needed  for  calculation  of  the  four 
service  quality  measures  includes:  stops  on  time,  total  stops,  com- 

plaints, number  of  drivers,  stops  with  signs,  vehicle  miles  and  road 
calls.  All  data  items  must  be  taken  from  the  same  time  period  or  up- 
dated to  ensure  comparability.  The  following  data  definitions  are  also 
contained  in  the  Appendix  A glossary,  along  with  others  that  have  been 
defined  previously.  Total  stops,  number  of  drivers,  and  stops  with 
signs  are  self-explanatory. 

Stops  on  time  = stops  that  are  0 minutes  early  to  5 
minutes  late. 

Complaints  - complaints  received  by  the  transit  sys- 
tem  either  verbally  or  in  writing. 

Road  cal  1 s - occasions  when  a revenue  vehicle  has  a 
breakdown  on  the  road  and  must  be  towed  or  repaired 
at  the  site  of  the  breakdown  by  maintenance  staff  or 
a maintenance  vendor. 


Interp retati o n 


Unacceptable  or  low  values  for  service  quality  indicators  show  a higher 
incidence  of  undesirable  conditions  (stops  not  on  time,  complaints, 
road  calls,  or  stops  without  signs)  than  might  have  been  set  as  objec- 
tives for  the  system.  Comparison  of  such  values  to  other  systems  is 
very  difficult  because  of  varying  conditions.  Comparisons  to  either 
formally  adopted  objectives  or  time-series  data  is  much  more  feasible. 
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Service  quality  data  can  be  readily  monitored  on  a monthly  or  quarterly 
basis  without  concern  for  financial  or  economic  impacts,  since  finan- 
cial data  is  not  involved.  This  kind  of  data  lends  itself  to  plotting 
of  trends  on  a graph  or  table  on  a monthly  basis.  As  indicated  previ- 
ously, the  manager  should  also  evaluate  system  amenities  as  a supple- 
ment to  regular  service  quality  data  analysis.  Assessing  the  quality 
of  the  system's  amenities  can  expand  the  evaluation's  diagnostic  capa- 
bility. 


Corrective  Actions 


Improving  service  quality  should  focus  directly  on  actions  to  improve 
the  functions  represented  by  the  four  indicators.  In  support  of  such 
improvements,  system  amenities  (shelters,  benches,  signs,  printed 
schedules,  etc.)  could  also  be  improved  if  found  deficient. 

The  following  items  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  corrective  actions  that 
may  be  useful  for  service  quality  problems. 


1 . Stops  on  Time  4 Total  Stops 


(1)  Monitor  driver's  on-road  performance  and  correct. 

(2)  Change  dwell  time  at  stops. 

(3)  Reroute  and/or  reschedule  vehicles  if  congested 
area  or  peak  service  appears  to  be  problematic. 

(4)  Reroute  vehicles  to  eliminate  excessive  turns  or 
indirect  routings. 

(5)  Increase  speed  of  fare  collection. 

(6)  Increase  stop  spacing. 

(7)  Enforce  no  auto  parking  at  bus  stops. 

(8)  Improve  reliability  of  vehicles. 

(9)  Utilize  two-way  radio  communications  to  monitor 
and  assist  drivers. 
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2 . Complaints  ^ Number  of  Drivers 


(1)  Improve  on-time  performance. 

(2')  Improve  vehicle  reliability  and  safety. 

(3)  Improve  driver  training  program  and  driver  public 
relations  guidelines,  dress  and  appearance  rules, 
passenger  relations,  and  passenger  assistance 

gui deli nes. 

(4)  Conduct  periodic  on-board  monitoring  of  driver 
performance  and  behavior,  and  take  disciplinary 
actions  if  needed. 

(5)  Improve  or  institute  employee  training  for  other 
employees  who  communicate  with  the  public  besides 
drivers.  Periodic  employee  performance  evalua- 
tions should  be  made  and  related  to  annual  salary 
changes . 

(6)  Improve  public  information  and  advertising  pro- 
gram. 

(7)  Improve  bus  interior  and  exterior  cleaniness. 

(3)  Institute  or  improve  procedures  for  handling  com- 
plaints. Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  re- 
sponses as  quickly  as  possible  and  in  writing 
when  appropriate.  Call-backs  should  be  made  to 
the  complainant  some  time  after  corrective  action 
is  taken  to  see  if  the  complaint  has  been  satis- 
fi  ed. 

(9)  Investigate  suspected  problems  with  specific 
drivers . 


3.  Vehicle  Miles  -r  Road  Calls 


(1)  Improve  preventive  maintenance  system. 

(2)  Improve  routine  maintenance  and  inspection  proce- 
dures and/or  staff  or  vendor  capabilities. 

(3)  Improve  quality  of  vehicle  repair  work  and  repair 
staff  or  vendor  capabilities. 

(4)  Rehabilitate  or  replace  vehicles  that  have  sur- 
passed their  useful  life  and  are  requiring  main- 
tenance and/or  repair  with  unreasonable  frequen- 
cy. In  Pennsylvania  design  life  for  standard 
transit  coaches  is  approximately  12  years,  in- 
cluding major  component  overhauls.  Schoolbuses 
and  vans  usually  last  ten  years  or  less. 

(5)  Select  new  maintenance  subcontractors  or  vendors 
if  external  service  purchase  is  to  be  used. 
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4.  Place  bus  stop  signs  at  all  regular  bus  stops. 

5.  Decrease  the  number  of  flag  stops  by  establishing  new, 
or  consolidating  existing,  bus  stops. 

6.  Improve  the  quality  and/or  availability  of  passenger 
amenities,  such  as  shelters,  benches,  signs,  printed 
schedules,  displays,  and  clean  and  comfortable  buses. 

LEVEL  OF  SERVICE 

General  Indicators 

55.  Revenue  miles  4 revenue  hours  (average  speed) 

56.  Vehicle  miles  per  year 

57.  Vehicle  hours  per  year 

Purpose  and  Use  - These  three  indicators  provide  some  measure  of  the 
amount  or  level  of  service  provided.  The  average  speed  indicator,  how- 
ever, is  quite  different  in  kind  and  value  from  the  other  two.  Average 
speed  is  a useful  diagnostic  indicator  that  can  signal  a variety  of 
operational  problems  that  may  occur  during  revenue  service.  Like  other 
non-financial  indicators,  average  speed  can  be  evaluated  on  a monthly 
and  quarterly  basis  without  concern  for  financial  fluctuations. 

The  other  two--vehicle  miles  per  year  and  vehicle  hours  per  year--are 
simply  indicators  of  the  level  of  service  being  provided.  They  are  not 
useful  for  detailed  performance  evaluation  but,  rather,  for  comparison 
of  annual  changes  in  the  amount  of  service.  They  may  be  more  useful  if 
annual  objectives  are  set  for  ridership. 
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LEVEL  OF  SERVICE 


DATA 

INDICATORS 

CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 

monitor  drivers 


Data  Required  and  Definitions  - The  three  indicators  require  data  on 


revenue  miles,  revenue  hours,  vehicle  miles  and  vehicle  hours  for  the 
period  of  time  evaluated.  All  of  these  data  items  have  been  defined 
previously  and  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  A glossary. 

Interpretation 


Changes  in  average  speed  can  indicate  potential  problems  with  the  ser- 
vice that  may  adversely  affect  the  system's  productivity  and  rider's 
attitudes.  A decrease  in  average  speed  could  indicate  a number  of 
problems,  such  as  poor  performance  by  drivers,  too  much  time  at  bus 
stops,  traffic  congestion  and  routing  problems,  or  excessive  vehicle 
breakdowns . 

Generally,  rural  fixed  route  service  should  have  a significantly  higher 
speed  than  urban  service  due  to  lower  population  density  and  less  con- 
gestion. Similarly,  rural  demand  response  should  be  faster  than  urban 
demand  service,  and  demand  service  should  always  be  faster  than  fixed 
route  service,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Managers  should  be  aware 
that  such  major  differences  are  to  be  expected.  Notable  increases  in 
average  speed  may  be  positive,  but  could  also  reflect  a decrease  in 
boardings,  especially  on  long  rural  routes  or  in  large  demand  response 
service  areas. 

As  noted  previously,  the  vehicle  miles  per  year  and  vehicle  hours  per 
year  are  very  broad  measures  that  do  not  necessarily  reflect  or  explain 
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service  problems.  Changes  up  or  down  could  reflect  positive  or  nega- 
tive trends,  and  would  require  more  in-depth  analysis  with  other  non- 
financial  ^performance  indicators  to  determine  on  causes  and  specific 
areas  needing  correction.  The  two  indicators  may  give  cause  to  look 
further  when  objectives  or  expectations  are  not  achieved  or  when  an 
unexpected  increase  or  decline  occurs. 

Corrective  Actions 


Several  kinds  of  actions  can  be  taken  to  change  the  system's  average 
speed.  Increasing  or  decreasing  a system's  vehicle  miles  or  hours  is 
dependent  on  the  overall  system  service  plan,  funding  availability,  and 
demand  for  service.  Corrective  actions  per  se  toward  changing  vehicle 
miles  or  hours  per  year  would  be  done  indirectly.  A funding  objective 
or  constraint  may  be  translated  to  service  by  using  vehicle  miles  or 
hours  as  one  of  the  measures  associated  with  attaining  a certain  level 
of  service. 


Revenue  Miles  4 Revenue  Hours 


1.  Monitor  drivers'  on-road  performance  and  correct. 

2.  Decrease  dwell  time  at  bus  stops. 

3.  Reroute  and/or  reschedule  vehicles  if  congested 
area  or  peak  service  appears  to  be  problematic. 

4.  Reroute  vehicles  to  eliminate  excessive  turns  or 
indirect  routings. 

5.  Increase  speed  of  fare  collection. 

6.  Increase  stop  spacing. 

7.  Enforce  no  auto  parking  at  bus  stops. 

8.  Improve  reliability  of  vehicles. 
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SAFETY 


General  Indicator 

58.  Vehicle  miles  4 number  of  revenue  vehicle  accidents 
Supplemental  Indicators 

59.  Non-vehicle  accidents  per  year 

60.  Avoidable  vehicle  accidents  per  individual  driver 

61.  Revenue  vehicle  accidents  for  each  route 

62.  Revenue  vehicle  accidents  for  each  vehicle 

Purpose  and  Use  - Safety  performance  evaluation  provides  an  indication 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  service  is  operated  safely.  All  five  indi- 
cators measure  the  frequency  of  accidents  for  various  components  of  the 
system.  The  variety  of  information  on  accidents  can  help  pinpoint  what 
particular  components,  drivers,  or  subareas  of  service  may  need  to  be 
improved  in  terms  of  safe  operations.  Together,  these  five  indicators 
provide  examination  both  system-wide  and  by  subarea  or  segments. 

Data  Required  and  Definitions  - Data  needed  for  calculating  the  five 
safety  indicators  include:  vehicle  miles,  non-vehicle  accidents, 

avoidable  vehicle  accidents  by  driver,  revenue  vehicle  accidents  for 
each  route  and  each  vehicle.  All  data  should  be  taken  from  the  same 
time  period  to  ensure  comparability.  All  except  the  following  data 
items  have  been  defined  previously  and  are  also  contained  in  the  Appen- 
dix A.  glossary. 
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SAFETY 


DATA 

INDICATORS 

CORRECTIVE 

ACTIONS 

vehicle  miles 


non-vehicle  accidents 


avoidable  accidents 


accidents  by  route 
accidents  by  vehicle 


vehicle  miles  # vehicle 
accidents 


non-vehicle  accidents/year 


avoidable  accidents/driver 


accidents  for  each  route 


accidents  for  each  vehicle 


improve  driver 
recruitment 


improve  driver 
training 


start  safety 
recognition  and 
suspension 


analyze  route 
conditions 


analyze  non-vehicle 
accidents 


start  training  for 
all  employees 


. Non- vehicle  accidents  = all  accidents  involving  the 
transportation  system  which  do  not  involve  an  in-ser- 
vice transit  vehicle  and  are  a public  liability  in 
nature. 

. Avoidable  vehicle  accidents  = accidents  resulting 
from  infractions  of  either  a motor  vehicle  law  or  a 
system  policy  by  the  transportation  system's  driver. 

. Revenue  vehicle  accidents  = accidents  that  involve  an 
in-service  transit  vehicle  and  result  in  a minimum  of 
$50  property  damage  and/or  bodily  injury. 


Interpretation 


Low  or  unacceptable  values  for  the  safety  indicators  would  be  shown  by 
a tine-series  comparison  or  an  objectives/performance  comparison  which 
exhibited  a trend  of  increasing  frequency  of  accidents.  Such  trends 
would  generally  indicate  a need  to  improve  the  system's  driver  training 
and  safety  procedures.  Each  of  the  five  indicators  is  a simple  fre- 
quency count  per  vehicle  mile,  year,  driver,  route  or  vehicle.  Both 
time-series  comparisons  and  comparisons  to  other  similar  systems  would 
be  useful  assessments. 


Corrective  Actions 


Actions  to  improve  safety  records  are,  for  the  most  part,  concerned 
with  improving  driver  training  and  performance.  In  some  cases,  an 
unsafe  vehicle  or  an  area  with  a hazardous  condition  could  be  the 
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problem.  These  indicators  can  be  useful  in  determining  v^ether  correc- 
tive action  needs  to  focus  on  particular  driver(s)  or  on  systan  pro- 
cedures and  practices. 


Specific  actions  could  include: 


1.  Improve  driver  recruitment  and  training  procedures. 

2.  Institute  minimum  number  of  hours  of  behi nd-the-v^eel 
driver  training  for  each  driver  per  year. 

3.  Institute  driver  safety  recognition  program  and  sus- 
pension program. 

4.  Analyze  all  routes  for  possible  hazardous  conditions 
that  correspond  to  frequency  of  accidents,  and  con- 
sider whether  special  driver  procedures  and/or  re- 
routing are  necessary. 

5.  Analyze  cause,  frequency  and  location  of  non-vehicle 
accidents,  and  correct  any  hazardous  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  system's  property. 

6.  Institute  training  component  for  all  relevant  employ- 
ees . 
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Case  Study 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  provides  an  example  to  illustrate  how  the  performance 
evaluation  procedures  of  this  manual  can  be  applied.  Obviously,  the 
format  and  style  of  presentation  of  an  evaluation  can  vary  to  suit 
individual  or  organizational  preferences.  What  is  most  important  is 
that  the  substance  of  the  evaluation  be  understandable  and  useful  . 

Since  this  manual  was  developed  for  small  urban  and  rural  systems  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  example  developed  has  been  cognizant  of  the  data  re 
porting  presently  required  by  the  Commonwealth  to  be  used  for  Federal 
and  State  operating  assistance  grants  budgeting,  quarterly  and  annual 
data  reporting.  These  forms,  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  Form  ROA-3, 
already  provide  for  the  collection  of  most  of  the  data  needed  for  cal 
culation  of  all  the  general  and  supplemental  indicators  in  the  manual 
The  data  for  15  of  the  18  performance  indicators  used  in  this  case 
study  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  PaDOT  ROA  forms.  The  other 
three  data  items  should  be  maintained  by  any  transit  system,  even 
though  they  do  not  need  to  be  reported  to  the  funding  sources.  The 
case  study  is  of  a hypothetical  system. 
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EXAW>LE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION:  EXAW>LE  COUNTY  TRANSIT  AUTHORIH 


PURPOSE 


This  report  is  a performance  evaluation  of  the  Example  County  Transit 
Authority  (ECTA)  as  of  the  second  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1981/82.  The 
evaluation  was  performed  primarily  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
and  management  to  operate  an  efficient  and  effective  public  transit 
service  in  Example  County.  It  is  intended  to  provide  ECTA  with  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  implementation  of  improvements  if  certain 
aspects  of  performance  have  not  totally  met  the  Board's  or  the  man- 
ager's expectations.  The  evaluation  is  based  on  a performance  evalua- 
tion manual  made  available  by  PaDOT. 

SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 


ECTA  operates  small  urban  fixed  route  service  daily  in  and  around  the 
County  seat  and  route  deviation  service  two  days  a week  on  a limited 
number  of  routes  in  the  outlying  rural  portions  of  the  County  with  a 

fleet  of  four  small  buses  and  four  vans.  Three  of  the  buses  are  used 

for  the  urban  area  service  from  7:00  AM  to  6:00  PM,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, and  the  fourth  bus  is  used  for  peak  service  between  7:00  AM  and 

9:00  AM  and  4:00  PM  and  6:00  PM  and  as  a back-up.  The  four  buses  are 

two  years  old  and  were  procured  by  the  Authority  specifically  for  the 
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urban  area  fixed  route  service,  which  was  originated  five  years  ago 
with  vans. 

Three  of  the  vans  are  used  for  the  system's  three  rural  public  routes 
two  days  a week  and  for  non-public  contract  service  to  agencies  and 
church  groups  throughout  the  week.  The  fourth  van  is  a back-up  vehi- 
cle. The  vans  are  six  years  old  and  were  transferred  to  ECTA  by  the 
County's  social  service  agencies  as  part  of  an  agreanent  for  ECTA  to 
operate  the  agencies'  service. 

During  FY1980/81 , the  ECTA  Board  of  Directors  formally  adopted  several 
systaTi  objectives  for  the  first  time.  Previously,  goals  and  objectives 
were  limited  to  those  developed  in  1975  for  the  original  systan  plan 
and  those  included  in  grant  applications.  ECTA  believes  that  this 
action  is  important  to  help  guide  and  evaluate  the  system's  progress, 
and  intends  to  continue  to  refine  or  expand  these  objectives  each  year. 
During  FY1981/82  , ECTA  is  focusing  on  efforts  to  increase  passenger 
revenue  through  a major  fare  increase  and  attracting  new  riders.  High 
priority  has  also  been  given  to  minimizing  operating  cost  increases 
this  year. 

ECTA  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

ECTA's  primary  goal  is  to  provide  public  transportation  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Example  County,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  in  and 
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around  the  County  seat,  which  is  the  County's  major  population  center. 
In  1980,  the  urbanized  area  population  of  the  County  seat  was  about 
14,000  and  the  total  County  population  was  about  50,000  persons.  Its 
secondary  goal  is  to  manage  and  provide  as  much  non-public,  agency-ori- 
ented service  that  cannot  be  integrated  as  part  of  the  public  system  as 
possible . 

Like  many  rural  systems,  ECTA  does  not  have  a comprehensive  set  of 
written  system  objectives.  It  does  have  the  following  quantifiable  ob- 
jectives, which  were  developed  over  the  past  few  years  as  modifications 
of  objectives  originally  set  for  the  system  plan  and  feasibility  study 
done  seven  years  ago.  These  objectives  were  set  primarily  as  support 
for  grant  applications  and  from  a growing  concern  regarding  the  future 
status  of  Federal  funding  support. 

Financial  Objectives 

1.  Recover  at  least  40  percent  of  public  service 
operating  expense  from  system  revenues  by  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  FY1981/82  . 

2.  Contain  administrative  costs  to  a maximum  of  15 
percent  of  total  operating  expense. 

3.  Contain  overall  operating  cost  increase  to  a maxi- 
mum of  10  percent  between  FY1980/81  and  FY1981/82. 

Ridership  Objectives 

4.  The  system  should  attain  a minimum  of  1.0  passen- 
gers per  vehicle  mile. 

5.  At  least  65  percent  of  all  passengers  should  be 
fare-paying  passengers. 
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Service  Quality  Objectives 


6.  At  least  95  percent  of  all  stops  should  be  on 
time. 

7.  There  should  be  no  more  than  two  complaints  per 
individual  driver  per  year. 

The  tCTA  Board  also  adopted  some  non-quantif  i able  objectives  for  public 
relations,  passenger  amenities,  personnel  and  management.  While  non- 
quantif  i able,  they  can  be  evaluated  simply  by  checking  the  status  of 
each  functional  area.  Also,  the  objectives  may  provide  more  detail  and 
understanding  of  the  system's  performance,  ridership,  and  service  qual- 
ity indicators.  In  total,  the  adopted  goals  and  objectives  can  serve 
as  a basis  for  the  evaluation,  along  with  other  financial  and  operating 
data . 

FUNCTIONS  AND  INDICATORS  TO  EVALUATE 

This  evaluation  reviews  both  financial  and  non-financi al  functions,  and 
is  a thorough  review  of  the  entire  ECTA  system.  It  is  intended  as  an 
end-of-Cal endar-Year  1981  annual  review  of  data  compared  to  correspond- 
ing data  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  the  previous  six  months. 

Where  possible,  comparisons  are  made  to  data  from  other  similar  systems 
that  may  be  readily  available.  Specifically,  assessments  are  made  of 
expense,  revenue,  ridership  and  service  quality  indicators  since  ECTA 
has  formally  adopted  objectives  under  these  categories. 
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TABULATION  OF  INDICATORS 


Most  of  the  data  needed  for  the  performance  evaluation  were  readily 
available  on  the  ROA-3  reporting  forms  used  by  ECTA  to  support  quarter- 
ly invoices  to  PaDOT.  Indicators  provided  in  the  PaDOT  Performance 
Evaluation  Manual  that  need  to  be  calculated  to  assess  the  status  of 
ECTA's  adopted  objectives  include: 


Financial  Objectives  Indicators 


1.  Total  expenses  f total  vehicle  miles 
3.  Total  expenses  4 total  passengers 
6.  Administrative  expenses  4 total  expenses 
39.  Passenger  revenue  4 total  expenses 
42.  Total  revenue  4 total  expenses 

Ridership  Objectives  Indicators 


46.  Total  passengers  4 total  vehicle  miles 
48.  Fare-paying  passengers  4 total  passengers 

Service  Quality  Objectives  Indicators 


51.  Stops  on  time  4 total  stops 

52.  Complaints  4 number  of  drivers* 


*Should  be  assessed  for  each  individual  driver  as  well  as  system-wide. 


In  addition  to  the  above  indicators,  ECTA  management  is  also  concerned 
that  certain  other  aspects  of  system  functions  be  measured.  Those  in- 
dicators, as  enumerated  in  the  PaDOT  Performance  Manual,  include: 
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2.  Total  expenses  t total  vehicle  hours 
4.  Total  expenses  r revenue  miles 
13.  -Maintenance  cost  t vehicle  miles 
23.  Maintenance  hours  f number  of  revenue  vehicles* 

41.  Total  fare-paying  passenger  revenue  4 total  revenue 
49.  Elderly  passengers  4 total  passengers 
54.  Vehicle  miles  4 road  calls 

58.  Vehicle  miles  4 number  of  revenue  vehicle  accidents 


*Should  be  assessed  for  each  vehicle  as  well  as  system-wide. 


By  using  the  ROA-3  form  for  FY1980/81  and  the  first  two  quarters  for 
FY1981/82,  (fiost  of  the  above  16  indicators  can  be  calculated.  Only 
four  other  data  items  are  required  that  are  not  on  the  ROA  forms  but 
are  available  fran  the  system's  record  files,  including:  stops  on 

time,  maintenance  hours,  number  of  road  calls,  and  number  of  revenue 
vehicle  accidents. 

Stops  on  time  have  been  obtained  from  an  ongoing  sample  monitored  for 
ECTA  by  a group  of  elderly  volunteers.  This  was  first  done  for  a one- 
week  period  on  all  routes  during  December  1980.  The  procedure  was  re- 
peated for  one  week  during  each  of  the  months  of  March,  July  and  Novem- 
ber 1981.  Maintenance  hours  are  available  from  staff  time  records  and 
repair  records  from  local  garages  for  each  vehicle.  The  number  of  road 
calls  and  revenue  vehicle  accidents  are  readily  available  from  ECTA 
management  records.  The  calculation  of  the  17  indicators  produced  the 
results  shown  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 

TABULATION  OF  FY1980/81  AND  FIRST  SIX 

MONTHS  OF  1981/82  PERFO 

RMANCE  INDICATORS 

Indicators 

ECTA 

Objective 

Comparative 

Values 

FY1980/81 

1st  6 months 
FY1981/82 

% 

Change 

FINANCIAL  INDICATORS 

Expense 

1.  Total  exp.  f total  veh.  mi. 

$1.50 

$1.68 

+12% 

2.  Total  exp.  f total  pass. 

$1.85 

$1.98 

+ 7% 

3.  Adminis.  exp.  f total  exp. 

20%  max . 

18% 

19% 

+ 6% 

4.  Main . cost  f veh . mi . 

$ .38 

$ .44 

+16% 

5.  Main.  hrs.  f # revenue  veh.* 

480 

560 

+17% 

Revenue 

1 

1 

^ 6.  Pass,  revenue  4 total  exp. 

26% 

34% 

+31% 

! 7.  Total  fare-paying  pass. 

60% 

72% 

+20% 

i revenue  4 total  revenue 

Subsidy 

i 

i 8.  Total  revenue  4 total  exp. 

40%  mi n . 

29% 

38% 

+31% 

1 NON-FINANCIAL  INDICATORS 

! Ridership 

i 

1 9.  Total  pass.  4 total  veh.  mi. 

. 75  max . 

.71 

.78 

+10% 

i 10.  Fare-paying  pass.  4 total  pass. 

65%  min. 

60% 

65% 

+ 8% 

11.  Elderly  pass.  4 total  pass. 

1 

40% 

35% 

-12% 

1 Service  Qual ity 

12.  Stops  on  time  4 total  stops 

95%  min. 

91% 

88% 

- 3% 

13.  Complaints  4 no.  of  drivers* 

2/yr.  max. 

3 

1.25 

(N/A) 

14.  Vehicle  miles  4 road  calls 

8,550 

8,420 

- 2% 

Safety 

15.  Vehicle  miles  4 # of  revenue 

20,500 

24,300 

+18% 

vehicle  accidents 

SOURCE:  Example  County  Transit  Authority,  Management  and  Financial  and  Operating 

Records,  January  1982. 


^Maintenance  for  each  vehicle  and  complaints  for  each  driver  will  be  scrutinized 
separately. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION 


Financial  Performance  - Since  the  1981/82  data  is  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  only,  it  should  be  remembered  that  signifi- 
cant changes  could  result  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  due  to  the 
timing  of  incurring  expenses  or  revenues  that  may  cover  more  than  the 
second  six  months  of  the  year  (e.g.,  annual  insurance  premiums,  major 
repair  bills,  passenger  revenue  or  other  items  that  are  not  constant 
each  month).  The  data  are  still,  quite  useful,  however,  to  see  whether 
ECTA  is  on  target  with  its  objectives  and,  by  projecting  major  expense 
and  revenue  changes  for  the  second  six  months,  whether  the  performance 
objectives  are  likely  to  be  met  at  year  end.  Reversing  negative  trends 
in  the  system  may  be  easier  at  mid-year  than  at  year-end,  especially  if 
any  severe  problems  are  found. 

Expense  - The  expense  indicators  in  Table  1 all  show  increases  between 
the  two  time  periods.  This  is  negative  from  a cost-containment  view- 
point, but  is  expected  with  inflationary  impacts  and  cost  of  living  in- 
creases approved  by  the  Board  this  year.  The  12  percent  increase  in 
expenses  per  vehicle  mile  exceed  the  10  percent  objective  set  by  the 
Board,  but  is  in  line  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  period. 

The  10  percent  objective  would  have  been  met  if  maintenance  and  repair 
costs  had  not  increased  as  quickly  as  indicated--a  16  percent  increase 
over  last  year's  maintenance  cost  per  vehicle  mile  and  a 17  percent 
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increase  in  maintenance  hours  per  vehicle.  This  is  reflective  of  the 
fact  that  the  four  vans  which  ECTA  started  with  are  now  over  seven 
years  old  and  have  had  substantial  maintenance,  repair  and  major  over- 
haul needs  this  year.  Replacement  of  these  four  vehicles  could  signi- 
ficantly reduce  maintenance  expenses. 

It  is  notable  that  total  expenses  per  passenger  increased  by  only  seven 
percent.  This  is  due  to  ECTA's  extensive  promotional  efforts  this 
year,  which  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only  community  acceptance  of  the 
fare  increase  but  more  regular  fare-paying  ridership  and  the  clients  of 
the  County's  two  sheltered  workshops  for  the  first  time.  The  other 
positive  expense  trend  is  that  the  administrative  expense  ratio  has 
been  held  to  an  increase  of  only  one  percentage  point.  ECTA's  19  per- 
cent administrative  expense  ratio  is  well  below  the  ratio  for  many  sys- 
tems, which  may  range  between  20  and  30  percent. 

Revenue  and  Subsidy  - On  the  revenue  side,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
year's  fare  increase  and  the  strong  promotional  effort  by  the  Board  and 
our  Citizens  Oversight  Council  has  paid  off.  While  the  current  38  per- 
cent revenue-to-expense  ratio  is  not  quite  up  to  the  40  percent  objec- 
tives set  by  the  Board,  it  does  represent  a 31  percent  increase  over 
last  year's  ratio. 

The  increased  ratios  of  passenger  revenue  to  total  expenses  and  fare- 
paying passenger  revenue  to  total  revenue  substantiate  the  fact  that 
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the  vast  majority  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fare  and  ridership  in- 
creases. The  substantial  increase  in  merchants'  advertising  revenue 
was  also  helpful,  even  though  it  is  not  a major  source  of  income.  ECTA 
has  received  $1  ,525  in  advertising  fees  for  the  first  two  quarters  of 
FY1981/82,  whereas  the  annual  total  for  FY1980/81  was  only  $1  ,850.  If 
the  same  amount  is  received  for  the  next  six  months,  ECTA  will  experi- 
ence a 65  percent  increase  in  advertising  revenue. 

Ridership  - Ridership  statistics  also  reflect  the  success  of  the  exten- 
sive promotional  campaign  last  year.  While  no  new  major  service  was 
added,  the  route  and  schedule  modifications  made  this  year  to  better 
serve  work  trips  helped  achieve  the  10  percent  increase  in  passengers 
per  vehicle  mile.  Also,  as  shown  by  the  ratios  of  fare-paying  versus 
elderly  passengers  (whose  fares  are  paid  by  the  Free  Transit  program), 
the  majority  of  increases  were  due  to  fare-paying  riders  rather  than 
the  elderly  who  have  used  the  system  heavily  since  its  inception. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  .78  passengers  per  vehicle 
mile  exceeded  the  objective  of  .75  established  by  the  Board.  This 
ratio  compares  favorably  with  other  small  urban  and  rural  systems  shown 
in  the  PaDOT  Performance  Evaluation  Manual  . 

Service  Quality  - The  service  quality  indicators  show  two  areas  that 
could  become  problematic  if  improvements  are  not  made  in  the  near 
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future.  The  percentage  of  stops  on  time  (0  minutes  early  to  5 minutes 
late)  decreased  by  three  percent  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year. 

This  is  due  primarily  to  three  factors:  (1)  route  and  schedule  changes 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  (2)  to  a lesser  extent,  increased 
ridership;  and  (3)  the  unusual  number  of  snow  and  ice  days  in  December. 
Understandably,  some  time  is  needed  for  drivers  to  adjust  to  such 
changes  and  the  slow-ups  from  the  ice  and  snow  are  beyond  our  control. 
It  is  expected  that  all  of  these  factors,  except  perhaps  snow  and  ice, 
will  be  overcome,  and  on-time  performance  should  meet  or  exceed  last 
year's  record.  Because  of  the  early  setback,  however,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  meet  this  year's  objective  of  95  percent  on-time  perfor- 
mance. This  condition  will  be  monitored  closely,  and  drivers  instruct- 
ed and  assisted  accordingly. 

The  other  unsatisfactory  trend,  while  not  yet  at  a drastic  rate,  is  the 
two  percent  decrease  in  miles  between  road  calls.  Again,  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  four  vans'  deteriorating  condition  and  reaching  the 
end  of  their  useful  life.  The  negative  effect  of  this  condition- 
causing  increased  maintenance  expenses--was  noted  above  under  the  ex- 
pense evaluation.  These  four  vans  are  in  need  of  replacement  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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The  third  service  quality  indicator,  complaints  per  driver  per  year, 
currently  shows  a positive  trend.  If  the  rate  of  1.25  complaints  per 
driver  is  maintained  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  system  will 
attain  a 17  percent  reduction  (2.5  cornpared  to  3 for  last  year)  in  com- 
plaints per  driver  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  rate  is  coming 
close  to  the  Board's  objective  of  2.25  complaints  per  driver  per  year. 
Examination  of  each  of  our  driver's  records  indicates  that  only  one 
driver  has  had  an  above  average  number  of  complaints.  This  driver  has 
been  interviewed  on  this  matter,  and  is  aware  of  my  concern  and  that  he 
will  be  evaluated  closely  over  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  the  manager's  opinion  that  the  adopted  objective  is  a very  high 
standard.  Comparisons  with  other  systems  that  keep  such  data  indicate 
that  their  expectations  range  from  3 to  5 complaints  per  driver  per 
year.  ECTA  will  continue  to  strive  for  the  established  objective,  and 
the  manager  will  personally  see  that  steps  necessary  to  do  so  are 
taken . 

Safety  - It  is  noteworthy  that  even  with  the  increased  snow  and  ice 
days,  the  vehicle  accident  rate  so  far  this  year  is  18  percent  lower 
than  last  year's.  It  is  also  notable  that  no  accidents  this  year  have 
involved  bodily  injury.  The  rate  for  ECTA  is  substantially  better  than 
rates  reported  for  all  systems--! arge  and  small--in  Pennsylvania  last 
year. 
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RECOMMENDED  CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS 


Expenses  - If  the  national  and  state  economy  continue  as  recent  indica- 
tors suggest--that  inflation  may  have  finally  been  slowed--ECTA  should 
experience  some  decline  in  expenses.  Also,  if  current  fuel  prices  re- 
main as  low  as  they  have  been  since  major  decreases  started  in  Decem- 
ber, this  alone  could  bring  the  Authority's  rate  of  expense  increase 
substantially  below  10  percent. 


One  major  area  of  cost  that  can  be  controlled  by  ECTA  is  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Action  should  be  taken  immediately  to  procure  replacement 
vehicles  for  the  four  rural  vans  which,  as  explained  above,  now  have  a 
negative  benefit/cost  impact  due  to  necessary  major  repairs  and  over- 
hauls. These  vehicles  have  reached  the  end  of  their  useful  life,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Board  authorize  the  manager  to  seek  replace- 
ment vehicles  immediately.  Other  potential  actions  that  should  be  con- 
sidered include: 


1.  Alter  routes  and  schedules,  as  needed,  to  maximize 
service  to  the  most  productive  areas  and  any  new 
sources  of  ridership.  Routes  3 and  6 have  segments 
that  are  unproductive.  Both  will  be  rerouted  and 
rescheduled  to  capitalize  on  the  new  shopping  center 
and  medical  park  which  recently  opened.  If  these 
adjustments  are  not  productive,  overall  reductions  in 
these  routes  will  be  made. 

2.  Maintain  certain  parts  of  promotional  campaign  used 
last  year.  The  periodic  co- advert i sements  which  we 
ran  in  the  local  newspaper  with  the  downtown  and  mall 
merchants  were  productive.  We  found  through  on-board 
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surveys  that  some  new  riders  were  attracted  this 
year  by  the  half-fare  shopper's  specials  that  were 
paid 'for  by  the  merchant's  promotional  funds. 

3.  Increase  average  speed  of  revenue  service  by  decreas- 
ing dwell  time  at  stops,  rerouting,  increasing  stop 
spacing  and/or  speeding  fare  collection.  We  have 
found  that  routes  on  Main  Street  have  some  stops 
spaced  too  closely  together  and  that  some  speed  can 
be  gained  by  decreasing  the  number  of  stops.  This 
route  segment  will  be  adjusted  during  the  next  month. 
We  will  also  be  working  with  the  drivers  on  instruc- 
tions to  speed  up  fare  collections  and  decrease  dwell 
times  at  certain  stops.  This  will  be  determined  by 
on-board  monitoring. 

4.  Decrease  anount  of  deadheading.  The  rural  route 
deviation  service  is  our  greatest  source  of  deadhead 
mileage.  These  routes  will  be  re-evaluated  over  the 
next  two  months  to  determine  what  routing  changes  can 
be  made  to  decrease  our  deadhead  mileage. 


Service  Qual ity  - Two  aspects  of  service  quality  need  improvement:  on- 

time  performance  and  mil es' between  road  calls.  To  ensure  that  on-time 
performance  is  improved,  if  possible,  the  following  actions  will  be 
taken : 


1.  Monitor  drivers'  on-road  performance  and  correct. 

2.  Change  dwell  time  at  stops. 

3.  Reroute  and/or  reschedule  vehicles  if  congested  area 
or  peak  service  appears  to  be  problematic. 

4.  Reroute  vehicles  to  eliminate  excessive  turns  or  in- 
direct routings. 

5.  Increase  speed  of  fare  collection. 

6.  Increase  stop  spacing. 
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7.  Enforce  no  parking  at  bus  stops. 

8.  Improve  reliability  of  vehicles. 

9.  Utilize  two-way  radio  communications  to  monitor  and 
assist  drivers. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  section,  one  of  ECTA's  primary  improvement 
needs  is  to  replace  the  four  obsolete  vans  used  for  rural  service.  In 
addition  to  this  action,  the  following  corrective  actions  will  also  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  improve  mileage 
between  road  calls: 

1.  Improve  preventive  maintenance  system. 

2.  Improve  routine  maintenance  and  inspection  procedures 
and/or  staff  or  vendor  capabilities. 

3.  Improve  quality  of  vehicle  repair  work  and  repair 
staff  or  vendor  capabilities. 

To  help  ensure  that  the  actions  taken  are  effective,  performance  indi- 
cators will  be  monitored  monthly  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or 
until  it  is  apparent  that  the  actions  have  succeeded.  Status  reports 
will  be  given  to  the  Board  at  each  regular  monthly  meeting  and  a year- 
end  evaluation  will  be  completed. 
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Appendix  A 


Glossary 


The  following  data  definitions  are  used  throughout  Chapter  II  of  this 
Manual  . 


Avoidable  Vehicle  Accidents  = accidents  resulting  from  an  infraction  of 
either  a motor  vehicle  law  or  a system  policy  by  the  transportation 
system's  driver. 

Complaints  = complaints  received  by  the  transit  system  either  verbally 
or  in  writi ng . 

Elderly  Passengers  = In  Pennsylvania,  elderly  passengers  are  persons  65 
years  and  older. 

Expenses 


Administrative  Expenses  = those  expense  items  attributable  to 
administrative  functions  (excluding  operating  and  capital  purchase 
expenses;  see  page  21  for  specific  line  items  included  in  Adminis- 
trative Expenses). 

Dispatching  Expenses  - those  expense  items  attributable  to  the 
function  of  dispatching  of  vehicles,  such  as  the  wages  and  fringes 
for  a dispatcher,  and  dispatch  radio  maintenance  and  operating 
costs. 

Fuel  Expenses  - expenses  for  the  fuel  consumed  by  revenue  vehi- 
cles,  and  heating  fuel  consumed  by  a facility.  In  this  manual, 
there  are  separate  expense  indicators  for  analyzing  fuel  consumed 
by  revenue  vehicles  and  that  consumed  by  a facility.  (See  "Other 
Indicators"  under  expense  category.) 

Maintenance  Expenses  - those  expense  items  attributable  to  the 
function  of  vehicle  maintenance,  such  as  the  wages  and  fringes  of 
maintenance  staff;  non-capi tal ized  maintenance  tools,  equipment 
and  replacement  parts;  and  maintenance  vendor  charges. 

Marketing  Expenses  - those  expense  items  attributable  to  the  func- 
tion  of  marketing,  such  as  the  wages  and  fringes  of  staff  allo- 
cated to  marketing  and  promotion,  the  purchase  of  marketing  mate- 
rials, advertising  or  the  services  of  a professional  marketing 
fi  rm. 

Total  Expenses  - total  cost  of  service  attributable  to  administra- 
tive  and  operating  expense  (excludes  capital  purchase  expenses). 
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in-service  transit  vehicle  and  are  a public 


Fare-Paying  Passenger  Revenue  = total  revenue  collected  from  fares 
and  transfers,  passes  with  regular  fare  value,  and  any  partial 
fares  paid  through  the  farebox  (revenue  attributable  to  the  Senior 
Citizens  Reduced  Fare  and  Free  Transit  Prograns  are  excluded). 

Passenger  Revenue  = total  fare-paying  passenger  revenue  plus 
revenue  attributable  to  the  Senior  Citizens  Reduced  Fare  and  Free 
Transit  Programs. 

Total  Revenue  = total  fare-paying  passenger  revenue,  passenger 
revenue,  and  non-passenger  revenue  collected,  excluding  funds  from 
Federal,  State  and  local  operating  assistance  grants  and  any  other 
Federal  grants. 

Revenue  Hours  = total  vehicle  hours  used  in  providing  passenger  trans- 
portation, excluding  deadhead  time. 

Revenue  Miles  = total  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  providing  passenger 
transportation , excluding  deadhead  mileage.  Fixed  Route  deadhead  is 
mileage  driven  from  the  garage  to  the  first  bus  stop  on  the  route  and 
from  the  last  stop  of  the  route  back  to  the  garage.  Demand  reponse 
deadhead  is  mileage  driven  from  the  last  passenger's  destination  to  the 
vehicl e' s stand,  garage  or  headquarters. 

Revenue  Vehicle  Accidents  = accidents  that  involve  an  in-service  tran- 
sit  vehicle  and  result  in  a minimum  of  $50  property  damage  and/or 
bodily  injury. 

Road  Calls  = occasions  when  a revenue  vehicle  has  a breakdown  on  the 
road  and  must  be  towed  or  repaired  at  the  site  of  the  breakdown  by 
maintenance  staff  or  a maintenance  vendor. 

Stops  on  Time  = stops  that  are  0 minutes  early  to  5 minutes  late. 

Subsidy  = all  government  grants  or  funds  obligated  to  and  used  by  the 
system  from  local.  State  or  Federal  units  of  government.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Section  406  and  Free  Transit  program  grant  revenues  are  not  in- 
cluded as  subsidy. 


Total  Passengers  = count  of  boardings  for  a given  time  or  distance  of 
service,  excluding  transfers. 


Vehicle  Hours  = total  vehicle  hours  used  in  providing  revenue  service 
including  deadhead  time. 


Vehicle  Miles  = 
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Comparative  Performance  Data 


Sources  and  Uses  of  Comparative  Data 


The  following  sections  contain  values  for  most  of  the  general  and 
supplemental  indicators  presented  in  this  report.  The  data  was  provided 
by  state  agencies  for  Fiscal  1980  or  1981.  The  Pennsylvania  data  is 
taken  from  fourth  quarter  invoices  (ROA-3)  for  Fiscal  1981.  The  Indiana 
data  is  from  the  1980  Annual  Report:  Indiana  Public  Transportation  published 

by  the  State  Planning  Services  Agency,  Division  of  Public  Transportation. 

The  Michigan  data  is  taken  from  the  1980-81  Comprehensive  Transportation 
Fund  Report  of  the  Michigan  Transportation  Commission.  The  Iowa  data  is 
taken  from  work  sheets  provided  by  the  Iowa  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  data  and  performance  measures  included  in  this  report  are  to 
illustrate  the  range  of  values  found  in  practice.  They  do  not  represent 
standards,  norms,  or  acceptable  values.  A wide  range  of  system  types  and 
sizes  is  represented  in  the  data.  The  user  of  the  guide  should  attempt 
to  identify  the  system  or  systems  most  like  their  own  in  order  to  allow 
for  valid  comparisons. 

To  assist  in  this  identification  process,  brief  descriptions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Systems  are  provided.  The  Michigan  systems  are  all  public- 
demand  responsive  systems  based  in  small  urban  areas  operating  vans  and 
small  buses.  The  Iowa  data  represents  two  types  of  systems,  the  regional 
systems  are  rural  and  provide  fixed  route,  public-demand  responsive  and 
specialized  human  service  transportation.  The  other  Iowa  systems  reported 
are  small  urban  fixed  route  operations.  The  Indiana  systems  are  small  urban 
fixed  route  systems. 
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Name:  Area  Transportation  Authority  of  North  Central  Pennsylvania 

Service  Area:  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Potter,  McKean,  Jefferson  Counties 

Service  Area  Population:  245,254 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  route,  fixed  route  with  deviation 

Type  of  Equipment:  Vans,  school  buses,  2-Mercedes  309D  diesel,  transit  buses 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--45  Peak--40 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --85  Drivers--65  Mai ntenance--0 

Admi ni strati  ve--20 


Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $3. 30/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Fixed  route  operation  in  Clearfield  Borough 

Inter-urban  fixed  route  operation 

Fare  Structure:  $.40  in  Clearfield;  $. 06/mile  fixed  route 

$. 12/mile  demand  responsive 


Special  Factors: 


Name:  Bucks  County  Office  of  Public  Transportation 

Service  Area:  All  of  Bucks  County 

Service  Area  Population:  479,211 

Type  of  Service:  Shared-ride  public  demand  responsive 

Type  of  Equipment:  Cabs,  vans,  16(b)  2 vehicles 

Number  of  Buses:  Total --3  Peak--3 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --2  Drivers--0  Maintenance--0  Administrative— 2 
Top  Wage  of  Drivers: 

Contracted  Services:  All  services --private  carriers 

The  Office  of  Public  Transportation  dispatches  all  services 
Fare  Structure:  Zone  based  on  type  of  service. 

Special  Factors: 
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Name:  City  of  Butler 

Service  Area:  Butler  City  and  Butler  Twp. 

Service  Area  Population: 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  Route--5 

Type  of  Equipment:-  15-17  passenger  minibus 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--3  Peak--2 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--  Drivers--  Maintenance--  Administrative- 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $5. 00/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Contract  all  services  with  Butler  Short  Line,  Inc. 

Fare  Structure:  $.50 

Special  Factors:  Not  in  operation  1981-82. 


Name:  Carbon  County  Rural  Transportation  System 

Service  Area:  Carbon  County 

Service  Area  Population:  53,285 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  Route--l  route  in  Jim  Thorpe;  3 between  outlying 

towns  to  Jim  Thorpe;  demand  responsive  public 

Type  of  Equipment:  15-24  passenger  buses;  vans,  cabs,  station  wagons. 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--10  Peak-- 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--3  Drivers--2  Maintenance--0  Administrative--! 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $3. 58/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Contract  for  most  fixed  route;  demand  response  with 

taxi,  contract  maintenance 

Fare  Structure:  $.25  fixed  in  town;  $.50  between  towns;  $1.00  max. 

Special  Factors:  demand  response  based  on  $1. 00/mile  cost 
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Name:  Cambria  County  CART 

Service  Area:  Rural  Cambria  County 

Service  Area  Population:  85,908 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  route  and  demand  responsive 

Type  of  Equipment:  Vans,  16  passenger  buses,  3 lift-equipped  vans 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--13  Peak--10 

Number  of  Employees  Total— 15  Drivers--9  Maintenance— 0 Administrative— 6 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $4. 15/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Maintenance 

Fixed  route  operations 

Fare  Structure:  $.60-$2.25 

Special  Factors: 


Name:  Centre  Area  Transportation  Authority 

Service  Area:  State  College,  Bellefonte  Borough,  College,  Ferguson, 

Harris,  and  Patton  Twps. 

Service  Area  Population:  60,000 

Type  of  Service:  Urban  fixed  route 

Type  of  Equipment:  30-35  ft  Diesel  Transit  Buses 

Number  of  Buses:  Total --24  Peak--19 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--42  Drivers--31  Maint.--5  Admini strati ve--6 

Top  Wage_  of  Drivers:  $5. 60/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Accounting/Financial  services  provided  by 

State  College  Borough 

Fare  Structure:  $.50  cash  fare;  annual,  term  passes,  multi -ride  ticket 

Special  Factors:  Unionized  drivers,  80%  riders  Penn  State  Faculty  and  Students 
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Name:  Crawford  Area  Transportation  Authority 

Service  Area:  Crawford  County 

Service  Area  Population:  88,869 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  route  with  deviation,  Area  Agency  on  Aging 

major  source  of  ridership,  urban  and  rural 

Type  of  Equipment:  vans,  20  passenger  school  buses,  and  school-bus  type 

transit  buses--all  gas  powered 

Number  of  Buses/Vans:  Total--12  Peak--10 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--14  Drivers--8  Maint.--1  Admini strati ve--5 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $5. 00/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Meadville  Service  contracted  to  private  taxi  company. 

Contract  for  accounting  services. 

Fare  Structure:  $.50-$1.40 

Special  Factors: 


Name:  Cumberland  County  (CC  Rider) 

Service  Area:  Mt.  Holly-Boiling  Springs,  Carlisle,  Newville 

Service  Area  Population:  20,000 

Type  of  Service:  Interurban  Fixed  Route 

Type  of  Equipment:  41-49  passenger  transit  buses 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--2  Peak--2 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --4  Drivers--2  Maint.--1  Administrative--! 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $9. 50/hr 

Contracted  Services:  All  services  contracted  to  private  bus  operator 

Fare  Structure:  $.50-$1.00 

Special  Factors:  Vehicles  provided  by  private  carrier. 
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Name:  DuBois,  Falls  Creek,  Sandy  Township  Joint  Transportation 

Authority  (DuFAST) 

Service  Area:  DuBois,  Falls  Creek,  Sandy  Township  (Clearfield  and 

Jefferson  Counties) 

Service  Area  Population:  16,742 

Type  of  Service:  Small  urban  fixed  route 

Type  of  Equipment:  Mercedes  309D  Diesel  Buses,  19  passenger 

Number  of  Buses:  Total --3  Peak--2 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --8  Drivers--4  Maint.--2  Admini strati ve--2 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $4.25 

Contracted  Services:  None 

Fare  Structure:  $.40,  student  fares 

Special  Factors:  ATA  provides  demand  responsive  service  in  DuFAST 

service  area. 

Vehicles  leased  by  DuFAST. 


Name:  Indiana  County  Transportation  Authority 

Service  Area:  Indiana  County 

Service  Area  Population:  90,000 

Type  of  Service:  Small  urban  fixed  route,  interurban  fixed  route,  fixed 

route  with  deviation  in  rural  areas 

Type  of  Equipment:  Vans,  transit- type  buses 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--16  Peak--10 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--18  Drivers--12  Maint.--1  Admini strati ve--5 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $4. 20/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Borough  of  Indiana  and  interurban  fixed  routes  contracted 

with  private  carriers. 

Fare  Structures:  $.50  in  town;  $1.50  rural  service. 

Special  Factors:  Leasing  3 buses. 
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Name:  County  of  Lebanon  Transit 

Service  Area:  Lebanon  County 

Service  Area  Population:  110,000 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  route-- 13  routes 

Type  of  Equipment:  - Diesel  Transit  Buses,  45  passenger 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--ll  Peak--8 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--  Drivers--  Maint.--  Admini strati ve--3 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $4. 50/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Contract  operations  to  Lebanon  Bus  Co. 

Fare  Structure:  $.40-$. 80. 

Special  Factors:  Lease  7 buses  from  Capital  Area  Transit. 


Name:  Mid-County  Transit  Authority 

Service  Area:  Kittanning-Ford  City 

Service  Area  Population: 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  route  within  Kittanning  and  Ford  City 

Contract  human  service 

Type  of  Equipment:  Mercedes  Diesel--19 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--4  Peak--3 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --11  Drivers--6  Maint. --2  Admi ni strati ve--3 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers: 

Contracted  Services:  None 

Fare  Structure:  $. 50/zone 

Special  Factors: 
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Name:  Monroe  County  Transportation  Authority 

Service  Area:  Monroe  County 

Service  Area  Population:  69,409 

Type  of  Service:  Small  urban  and  interurban  fixed  route. 

Type  of  Equipment:  Diesel  Transit  buses,  30-35  ft. 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--6  Peak--4 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --9  Drivers--4  Maint.--2  Admini strati ve--3 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $6. 10/hr 

Contracted  Services:  All  operations  and  maintenance  contracted. 

Authority  has  3 employees. 

Fare  Structure:  $. 35/base;  $. 25/zone;  $1. 10/max.  fare. 

Special  Factors:  High  average  fleet  age,  lease  payments  on  several  buses. 


Name:  New  Castle  Area  Transit  Authority 

Service  Area:  New  Castle  and  surrounding  townships. 

Service  Area  Population:  39,499 

Type  of  Service:  Small  urban  fixed  route 

Type  of  Equipment:  Diesel  and  Gas  Transit  Buses 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--13  Peak--10 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--27  Drivers--18  Maint.--4  Admi ni strati ve--5 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $7. 48/hr 

Contracted  Services:  None. 

Fare  Structure:  $.35 

Special  Factors:  Twin  Coach  Buses  experiencing  extremely  high  maintenance 

expense  and  poor  reliability. 
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Name:  Shenango  Valley  Shuttle 

Service  Area:  Sharon,  Farrell,  Wheatland,  Sharpsville,  Hermitage  Twp, 

Service  Area  Population:  56,646 

Type  of  Service:  Small  urban  fixed  route. 

Type  of  Equipment:  - School  buses. 

Number  of  Buses:  Total --2  Peak--2 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --5  drivers--2  Maintenance--!  Admi ni strati ve--2 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $5. 00/hr 

Contracted  Services:  All  operations  contracted  to  private  bus  company. 

Fare  Structure:  $.35 

Special  Factors:  Vehicles  provided  by  contractor. 


Name:  Warren  County  Transit  Authority 

Service  Area:  Pleasant  Twp.,  Conewango  Twp.,  Warren  Borough 

Service  Area  Population: 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  route--2  routes 

Type  of  Equipment:  Transliner  800--21  passenger 

Number  of  Buses:  Total--3  Peak--2 

Number  of  Employees:  Total --3  Drivers--  Maint.--  Admi ni strati ve--3 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $4. 75/hr 

Contracted  Services:  Contract  for  operations  and  maintenance. 

Fare  Structure:  $.50  cash  fare 

Special  Factors: 
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Name:  Westmoreland  County  Transportation  Authority 

Service  Area:  Central  Westmoreland  County--16  municipalities 

Service  Area  Population:  33,700  rural  206,700  urban 

Type  of  Service:  Fixed  routes 

Type  of  Equipment:  2--Superior  Transliner,  School  bus  type  vehicles 

Number  of  Buses:  Total --9  Peak-~9  Leased 

Number  of  Employees:  Total--  Drivers--  Maint.--  Administration--! 

Top  Wage  of  Drivers:  $7.80 

Contracted  Services:  All  operations  contracted. 

Fare  Structure:  $.50-$3.30  urban  $.45-$1.30  rural 

Special  Factors 
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FINANCIAL  INDICATORS  PA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

U) 

(20) 

(26) 

City 

Total  Expanaa/ 

Total  Expanaa/ 

Total  Expanaa/ 

Total  Expanaa/  Advart.  Exp,/ 

Ravanua  Mil( 

Vahlela;  Mila 

Vehicia  Hour 

Paata  ngar 

Rav.  Mila 

Total  Expanaa 

Vahicia  Mila 

ATA 

3)  1 . 

• 

b3  , Eb 

$1  .bb 

0.00b 

0.93d 

dUCKS 

$0 . 0'-^ 

bb  • ‘♦E 

bA.bA 

SO  .b9 

0.000 

0.9d9 

BUTLEk 

. 3 J 

il9.EE 

bi.31 

$1.33 

0.003 

1.000 

Cambria 

il  . 1':^ 

S 1 6 , 93 

i4.06 

bi  . 19 

0.0E4 

1.000 

CAR8UN 

t.0  . '::^4  , 

ilE.73 

iE.ll 

$0 . 9b 

0.001 

0.981 

CttMTRE 

:t>  1 • b B 

S^1.71 

b0.b3 

$1  .b9 

0.009 

0.9b4 

CRAWFORD 

i i . A j 

iE4,3E 

b3.77 

$1.43 

0.017 

0.988 

CUMBEKLA 

it  i • 1 ^ 

i^d  # 0 A 

b3,43 

$1  .IE 

0.04d 

1.000 

DUbOIS 

i i • 39 

iE  0 • bU 

■t)  i • Ed 

$i.b3 

0.00b 

0.979 

INDIANA 

3)i  .bi 

icb.dl 

i3  • 4b 

$1  .bi 

0.040 

i.ooo 

LEbANON 

-6  1 • b3 

bEE  abb 

bl  .EA 

$1  .d4 

0.01b 

0.993 

MID_CUUN 

4)  i . b 3 

iE 1 . ^1 

bl  .93 

$1  .bd 

0.007 

0.9d3 

MUiMROL 

S I . Ed 

ii 1 . 73 

b i » E 4 

$1 .3E 

0.003 

0.95E 

nE w_CmST 

3>E.  19 

be  3 • 0 3 

i)i  . 04 

$E.Eb 

0.000 

0.971 

bHARON 

i i • Jd 

ic3 • 9o 

bi  .Od 

Si  .43 

0.014 

0.9b4 

aARREn 

b i • E A 

bEO . aA 

bA , 1 3 

$ 1 . E 7 

0.013 

0.9/E 

wc.bTi'lORE 

i)  jL  . A 3 

ie3 , 33 

b3 , 00 

bl  .43 

O.OOE 

0.9bb 

REVENUE  INDICATORS  PA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


Total  Rav./ 

Total  Rav./ 

Total  Rav./ 

Pats,  Rev./ 

Paat.  Rav./ 

Paas.  Rav./ 

Paaa.  Rev./ 

Fare  Pau.  Raw  / Pa«<  Rau  / 

City 

Total  Hr 

Rev.  Mila 

Total  Ptgr. 

Rav.  Mile 

Total  Hr. 

Total  Pagr. 

Total  Exp.  Total  Revenue 

Total  Rev. 

R33 

R34 

R35 

R36 

R37 

R38 

R39 

R40 

R41 

A T A 

• 

bO  .40 

$ 0 . b3 

bO  • 3D 

. 

$0.74 

0 . EE^ 

0.EO4 

0.897 

dUCkS 

1)  U • ^ 1 

bU  . u 7 

bO . 30 

SO  . 0 / 

$0,91 

$0.30 

O.lOo 

1.000 

1 .OoO 

oDTLER 

bo  . b 1 

bO  .Hb 

So . a4 

$0  . Ab 

$6,bl 

$0,44 

0.339 

0 ,b7d 

1.000 

CAMBRIA 

b A , 3d 

bO  . 3E 

$1  . iU 

bO  . E9 

$4,09 

$0,9d 

0 .EaE 

0.704 

0.d9A 

C A R B U N 

$ A . i 0 

b 0 « 3 I 

so . Dd 

SO  .31 

SA.Od 

$ 0 . D / 

0.3E0 

0.333 

0 . 994 

centre 

i 1 1 • 3 V 

$ 0 • b 9 

so  . 33 

SO  .30 

S11.E5 

$0.33 

0 .bio 

0.9ol 

0 .9do 

CRAWFORD 

b A . Hb 

$0  .o9 

bC  . E A 

$4.10 

$ 0 . D4 

0 . Ibd 

0.170 

0,9ib 

COMbEkLA 

$3.o9 

b 0 • i D 

SO  .Ad 

bO  . i D 

$3 , d9 

so. 40 

0.139 

0.966 

1.000 

uudu I S 

ib  • u 3 

$0.43 

SO.  37 

b 0 . A D 

S3  . D3 

so  .30 

0 .Edj 

O.blb 

0 .900 

I iM  D I A 1 M A 

$ b . 6 1 

bu  . eo 

$ 0 • Db 

bO  .Ed 

bb  . 0 1 

$0.03 

0.16/ 

0,636 

1.000 

LEBANON 

$7  . E9 

bO  . 39 

so.  AO 

SO  . 3 / 

$6.99 

SO. 3d 

0.309 

0.560 

0 ,9b9 

MlD_COUN 

$3  . bA 

bU  . Ad 

SO. bE 

SO  . 3 / 

$3.17 

$0.40 

0.E3D 

0.59d 

0 .ddo 

hONROE 

$3.  A3 

b U • 3 9 

SO  . 3d 

bO  .30 

$3,Ea 

SO  ,3a 

O.E7o 

0.770 

0 ,9a3 

i'^Ew_CaST 

So  . O A 

b 0 . b3 

SO  . 30 

bO  .Dl 

$D,Ed 

SO  .Ed 

0.E73 

0.O93 

0 .940 

briAKON 

bU  . 3d 

SO  .E7 

bO  . 3o 

$3,9D 

SO  .E  / 

0.EA9 

0 . 3E3 

0.993 

rt  A R R E N 

$E  • 1 0 

bO  • 1 3 

SO  . aE 

b 0 . 1 3 

SE.Oa 

SO.  A1 

0.100 

0.67b 

0.971 

wtSTMORE 

$ 7 . 0 7 

bU  . AO 

SO. 90 

SO  ,39 

$6  . dO 

SO  .bO 

0 .EOd 

0.770 

0.666 

Source: 


ROA-3  Invoice  Rural  Operating  Assistance,  Pa.  Department  of 
Transportation  Fiscal  1981. 


SUBSIDY  INDICATORS  PA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


Ratio 

Subsidy/ 

Subsidy/ 

Subsidy/ 

City 

Rav./Exp. 

Mila 

Hour 

Pasaengar 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

ATa 

0,^5b 

bl  . 1 J 

• 

$2,39 

dUCKb 

0.10b 

bO  .61 

$7.61 

$4.14 

dOTLc-H 

0 • 

b0.o9 

$^.97 

$0.68 

CAMdH Im 

0.4J71 

iO . b7 

bl2.36 

$2,98 

CAr(dUi'J 

L»  • 3dd 

SO  . o 1 

$8.30 

$1.37 

CENTKE 

0 • A 

b 0 . 7 8 

bl0.17 

$0.30 

lkawFoku 

0.184 

il.l7 

bl9.8A 

$3.08 

COMoLKLA 

0.189 

® 0 . 9b 

$24,02 

$2.94 

UUoO  I S 

0.£93 

bO.92 

b i 1 . 88 

$0,73 

1 nU i mNA 

0.187 

il . 1 7 

$20. 71 

$2.88 

LCD  AiyON 

0.82£ 

bl . 06 

$12.94 

$0.71 

MIU_COUN 

0.28b 

bl  .02 

$14,39 

$1.27 

MUNUOC 

0 .2^2 

bo  .83 

$7. 7c 

$0.81 

i\  £ _L  Mb! 

0 . 288 

bl  .40 

bl4, 71 

$0.87 

S ri  A K 0 

0 . 2d0 

b 0 . 8 7 

b 1 8 , 1 b 

$0.89 

W A K K C N 

0 . 1 03 

bl  .07 

$17.72 

$3 . 88 

iivEbTi'^OHc 

0 .300 

bo  . 

bib. 97 

$1.99 

FINANCIAL  INDICATORS  PA  TRANSIT 

SYSTEMS— 1981 

City 

Total  Psgr./ 
Veh.  Mile 
(46) 

Total  Psgr./ 
Vah.  Hour 
(47) 

Fare  Paying 
Psgr./Total  Psgr. 
(48) 

Eldarly  Psgr./ 
Total  Psgr. 
(49) 

ata 

0 .488 

• 

0,329 

0.074 

dUCKS 

0,148 

1.818 

1 .000 

0 . 000 

dUlLLr( 

1 . 0 l8 

14,89 

0.873 

0.427 

C AMdn  I A 

0 . 293 

4,187 

0 .828 

0.000 

CAKdOl'J 

0 , 4*+b 

b,  047 

0.431 

0.289 

CL'JTRt 

2 . 848 

34,28 

0.974 

0.028 

CHawFuhl) 

0 , jbO 

b . a46 

0.242 

0.042 

CUMdLKLA 

0 . 32b 

8.173 

0,899 

0.101 

UUoO  1 b 

1,249 

18.16 

0,419 

0.881 

1 N8 1 mn A 

0 . 438 

7.772 

O.blb 

0,286 

Lt  dMi>l0l'4 

1.478 

18,3 

0.684 

0.391 

M I U_CUOiM 

0 . 803 

11.32 

0.b02 

0,398 

MOiyKOt. 

1 . 0 Id 

9.804 

0.  782 

0,248 

iNi  £ w _C  A b T 

2.092 

22,05 

0 . 88  7 

0,333 

ih  aKUim 

1 .274 

2c.  12 

0.382 

0 .818 

A A K K L M 

0 .299 

4,947 

0.818 

0,384 

A t S T MOkl 

0 , 4 7d 

8,823 

0.819 

0,181 
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LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  INDICATORS  PA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


(55) 

(56) 

(57) 

Speed 

Miles 

Hours 

ATA 

• 

7l^9^^d 

• 

aUCKS 

1 b • d b S'  'y 

30*330 

2*  a73 

duTlc-R 

1 4 . H J 0 A 

IdyJd'i 

3 * 0 aO 

C H i^i  D K I A 

iA , dUOA 

19d*  03b 

13*933 

AnIdUN 

i b • bb3o 

137  *333 

13*3o0 

L L i'4  T K t 

1 3 • A Aao 

376*006 

42*843 

craaf  or.-) 

1 1»  . :^OaO 

191*106 

1 1 * 2o3 

LJi^iiJt-KLA  ND 

iib  . Ob‘:^A 

9A*'3»db 

3*783 

u u 3 0 i 

i£.ydiu 

36*396 

6*720 

1 i'jU  i ANA 

17. 7a7o 

171  *9c:3 

9*63  7 

LtbANON 

id.3ou  1 

dd3  * oa6 

18*063 

I 0 _C  0 U iM 

1 A • 1 (j  d*. 

133*o3b 

3*694 

iwONRuL 

hy . Jd  / v 

243  * 69d 

23*990 

l\  c _L  A o T 

i 0 . oddo 

dl3*373 

d0*210 

3 h M r<  U I') 

1 7 

71*770 

A * 13a 

.V  A K H L ''4 

1 6 , oddb 

90  * 233 

3 * AO  1 

k-x  c.  b T M 0 K £ 

1 / .oddd 

103*713 

3*923 
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INDIANA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 


FINANCIAL  INDICATORS  INDIANA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  1980 


SUBSIDY 


(1> 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

City 

Total  Expanaa/ 

Total  Expense/ 

Total  Expanse/  Total  Expanse/ 

Total  Vah.Mile 

Total  Veh.  Hour 

Passenger 

Revenue  Mila 

2.  u 

• 

1.464 

2.0b6 

riLOOM  1 1'Jo 

U • A 

• 

0 • 6 1 6 

0.942 

COl.U1'1dOS 

U . D£ib 

• 

0 .4a3 

0.535 

c.  V A In  5 V i L 

U , ^ 7 iT 

1 b • 

0.bl4 

0.956 

LAf AYtTT 

1 • AfiA 

£;b  . 4A 

1 .261 

1 , 9bl 

laHORT  l 

• 

1 A . D 1 

1.311 

0. 73b 

M A K I 0 N 

1 . iP7 

ib.  0 J 

1.14b 

1 . 13b 

HicnCi TY 

i . 1 DO 

• 

1 . /44 

• 

K 1 LtlMUNU 

0 , 7 1 o 

• 

0,400 

0.71b 

T LKKt  riT  L 

i . IbD 

13. bb 

10.2b 

1 . 1 6b 

A M o li  1 O T 

0 . b 0 D 

7 . 4i  u 

0,61/ 

• 

INDICATORS 

INDIANA  TRANSIT 

SYSTEMS  1980 

(33) 

(34) 

(38) 

Total  Revenue/ 

Total  Revenue/ 

Revenue/ 

City 

Vehicle  Hour 

Revenue  Mila 

Passenger 

A 1 L.  rC3  'J  i\ 

• 

U.221 71o 

0.213 

i-  0 J ■''i  1 N O 

• 

0 , 4i3bb23 

U,14b 

C 0 u U D U i 

• 

0 . 0 740  1 1 

0.134 

r.  V A I'j  i)  V I L 

b . ooo 

u.AOAblb 

0.217 

LmFa YLT  r 

3 . Doo 

0,277obl 

0 , lo2 

L aPuH  T t. 

b • 7 o 3 

u .234642 

0 . b 1 7 

P /-•  P i 0 1 

l.Tic: 

0 . 1 A4323 

0,157 

M 1 rU,  i T Y 

• 

• 

0 . 1a3 

n i C H M 0 iNi  P 

• 

0 • bbbobb 

0.464 

Tc.KKtnTc 

c,7l7 

0 .2Albl  1 

2.090 

f . A o h 1 1 'j  o T 

C * / b o 

• 

0 , 0 7 6 

INDICATORS 

INDIANA  TRANSIT 

SYSTEMS  1980 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

City 

Total  Revenue/ 

Subsidy/ 

Subsidy/ 

Subsidy/ 

Total  Expense 

Mile 

Hour 

Passenger 

Ai'JiJLK 

0 • i u ^ 

1 . 7bb 

• 

51.76 

rs  L U 0 1'l  1 1'^  J 

0 

U . 7 b A 

• 

50.62 

C U L 0 P P ^ 

0.14b 

0.44/ 

• 

50.60 

c.  V Mi'ii  V i L 

0 

U . bO  1 

56,05 

50  .bO 

laF  aYc.T  T 

0.142 

1 . Ob  1 

522.2b 

5 1 . 1 0 

L A H 0 A T c. 

0.34b 

• 

56. 6b 

50.74 

MhK  I Ui'i 

0.131 

0.4/4 

511 .32 

51.04 

I'liCnd  T Y 

0 . u o2 

i . Obb 

• 

5 1 . bO 

H 1 CHf^OtNu 

0 .bJ4 

0 .bbi 

• 

50 .42 

f LPAciil  t_ 

U . c 0 A 

u . 4^: 0 

]>10.bl 

3)6  . i b 

kV  A b n i ' 'J  P T 

0.04b 

0 . b b 0 

b 7 , 1 b 

5 0 . 7 A 

Source:  1980  Annual  Report:  Indiana  Public  Transportation,  State  Planning 

Services  Agency,  Division  of  Public  Transportation,  Indianapolis,  IN. 
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NON-FINANCIAL  INDICATORS  INDIANA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  1980 


(461 

(47) 

City 

Pauanger/ 

Pasaangar/ 

Mila 

Hour 

A I'J  iJ  L b 0 i''4 

1 . U i 

• 

c5i_  00  i imO 

i • io 

• 

COlOMouS 

U . it) 

• 

L V M N S V I L 

i 

27.10 

LAFAVcTT 

i .iO 

20. ci 

LAPOf^Tt 

• 

11.15 

M A K I 0 iN 

0 • 

10. 0'^ 

MiChCITY 

0.0/ 

• 

P i Chmonu 

u • oO 

• 

T cPRtrtTt: 

u • i I 

1 . bO 

rtAbnlNOT 

0 . /4 

S^.oo 

LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  INDICATORS  INDIANA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  1980 


City 

(55) 

Avg. 

Total 
Veh.  Mi. 

Total  Veh 
Hours 

Mi'Jut-PbON 

Speed 

A 7 0 * o2<i 

• 

b L J u M i i \4  o 

• 

a50  * bOtl 

• 

wOLoMtJJS 

• 

btOfOUO 

• 

c.  V A ' M S V I L 

1 •+ . j j 

oa7 ♦ AdA 

59» 13o 

uMl’AY't.TT 

1 J . Ao 

587 

A3  * bbd 

l.aPOHTc 

• 

• 

1 0 9 bb  0 

Mmh  iUlM 

1 1 . ou 

165*000 

1 A*27b 

MlCnClTY 

• 

1 5A ♦ 0 0 0 

• 

K 1 C^lMO•'JO 

• 

57  7*  OV6 

• 

TuKKcnTt 

1 1 . D J 

bi-V*  075 

55  * A 1 2 

w A S h 1 IV  o T 

1 J . 0 u 

25 » AdU 

1*960 

OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INDIANA  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  1980 


City 

Type* 

Popula- 

tion 

Cash 

Fare 

Number 

Employees 

M l'4  0 L K o 0 i\ 

1 

6A, A21 

0.30 

AO 

oLOOki  1 l\b 

1 

51  * 867 

0.50 

2 7 

C u L u M b 0 b 

2 

50*331 

0.25 

17 

LVmiv^V  IL 

1 

129*567 

0,35 

‘fb 

LaFaYLTT 

1 

OA'*  05A 

0.35 

A5 

LaPOkT  c. 

2 

2 i * 7d 1 

0.35 

3a 

MAK  I O.v 

1 

35*533 

0.30 

1 b 

i-iICh(.i  TY 

1 

35*000 

0.50 

1 r 

K i CtiMOivU 

i 

A 1 * iioi 

0 . bO 

lo 

TtKKLnTt. 

1 

bi * 0^0 

0.30 

35 

A A bh  i ivb  T 

1 

i.  1 * 3 0 0 

0 .3b 

A 

*Type:  1 = Fixed  Route;  2 = Demand  Responsive. 
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FINANCIAL  INDICATORS  FOR  MICHIAN  DEMAND  RESPONSIVE  SYSTEMS— 1981 
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NON-FINANCIAL  INDICATORS— MICHIGAN  DEMAND  RESPONSIVE  SYSTEMS— 1981 


Psgr/ 

Vehi cle 

Total 

Service 

Mile 

Mi  1 es 

Psgr 

Area 

(46) 

Population 

AUH Imx 

u . D 1 c; 

bU  1 ♦ u 7 j 

Ldd 9 909 

^093bd 

M L H A 

G.7  7J 

♦ O'od 

7i »bbl 

9,  790 

ALKtHA 

U . DO  i 

1 D U ♦ b ? A 

90  » iiiA 

l9,00b 

ANTW1,^]_L 

0 . ibU 

3 0 b ♦ b 3 0 

90  » A96 

ld9bld 

bMK  Au A_C 

buu » foj 

bb 9 dbf 

7,7o9 

b C.  LU  I I'M  0 

1 . 

3b  * 1 Ab 

^d 9 033 

b,lifl 

b i 0_H  Mb  1 

u . y b A 

l''^o  9 ii'yo 

i bb » 33b 

11,993 

CmljIllal 

U . b i 0 

bob » aaO 

i£:b*b9b 

1 0 , a90 

LKAiMf"  Ob(J 

0 . J 

C‘J  f 9'^J  1 

7b, 701 

0,  Ao£ 

L)  M V I L/  o L' . ^ 

U . b 1 b 

1 ^ A ♦ A i b 

7 0 , b 3 9 

3 , 3b9 

uUivmuImv^ 

U » biA 

Ab  » a33 

ii9  , A^O 

o,b03 

C.M  T Ui'J_K  A 

U , aaU 

39  » ^bb 

«do , 33b 

A , A9A 

nUb  T A 

1 .AU  / 

3bO  » 0 ^ A 

bOb , Jo A 

cL‘*9  Obb 

O L.  A J iN  1 H 

U . 

bA » o3c: 

A 0 , 0 / A 

• 

OUOt_D  I C_ 

0 « J ^ 

i b » AbO 

1 1 , A 1 A 

• 

n i LLbO AL 

U . bA  i 

ib  ^ » 9aA 

60  , A3ii 

f 9 fdb 

nOLL  ANu 

0 , Ab  0 

d-*C9  0 9b 

110,311 

df  9lbl 

rl  U U (3  Pi  T 0 i'J 

0 • Abb 

3 A U » i 9A 

1 bA , Ob  7 

3a  9bbei. 

I bAbc-LLA 

U.b^O 

ld^9d6Q 

cib9 , 99b 

Aa , b9A 

i ^PlbLi-l  i N 

0 . a33 

f 0 9 obb 

33 , o9b 

• 

L.Ci'JAwLt._ 

U .bb3 

i 93  ♦ cib  7 

AO  , OA-? 

D 1 , bb9 

L bu  1 lAb  T 0 

U .bS^A 

i Ab ♦ AoU 

1 0 1 , b09 

9,b6l 

hA.'J  I bT  L.C 

0,3Ui 

bdc 9 9d3 

1 b 7 , 0 1 D 

iiU  , U9A 

i-'l  A K t J u t T T 

1 .b/A 

i ib»3ii£ 

lAO, 1 7c 

• 

M r«  3 h A L L 

0 • bb7 

of  9 dib 

b A , bbO 

f 9 db3 

)'^t.CObTA_ 

0 • i / A 

3b<;  * Ob  1 

Ob , 0 7 A 

lb, 997 

MLLb 

0 ,odd 

ddb  9 b l d 

1 1 7 , 0 Ab 

f 9 db3 

Sc)_bM  A I c 

u . Aob 

ibb  9 03b 

6 7 , bO  7 

lb, 13b 

T KA  Vc.Kbc_ 

U ,39v 

dbb 9 677 

1 1 A , 0 40 

ciU,011 

V Ar\i^oUHc 

0 , i9b 

0 a3 ♦ dAA 

AO , 907 

bo,l 73 

Y A T t b _ f Vi 

0 • d'id 

9i ♦ fdo 

33,997 

1 ,9b3 
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IOWA  SMALL  URBAN  SYSTEMS— 1981 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  IOWA  SMALL  URBAN  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


CITY 

TYPE* 

VEHICLE 

MILES 

VEHICLE 

HOURS 

OPERATING 

EXPENSE 

REVENUE 

PEAK 

VEHICtfS 

cLTTENOO 

i 

i t)B  ♦ oEt) 

» 3 A b 

• 

• 

3 

BETTEimUO 

c. 

b ti  ♦ A G 4 

3 » 4*:^b 

• 

• 

i 

b U K L I IV  b T 

i 

j 1 5 ♦ DbO 

do  9 d^ i 

iD44» A 72 

ii U3 ♦ 64  7 

lu 

COH AL  V I L 

i 

i b » ^ / V 

109 Ldd 

7b»37b 

ii62f  7aV 

o 

I OvK  A_C  I T 

1 

00  9 d'^d 

ii*A^U*  7b7 

So73»3b'y 

i 0 

iMAhSHaLL 

i 

^ 0 f d do 

3 » 3b3 

J i i ^ » i 3 7 

idiJ9  Idb 

2 

i’  A 0 iv  _C  I 

i 

A 1 b » o33 

o » A j 

b * 0 4 1 

3>30  » 226 

J 

I'^i  U S C A T I IV 

de 

D i » 1 b V 

O ♦ A J i 

• 

• 

3 

M 0 b C A T In 

1 

4 b t U o 7 

09Cli 

• 

• 

A 

EXPENSE  INDICATOS  FOR  IOWA  SMALL  URBAN  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


CITY 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Expense/ 

Expense/ 

Expense/ 

Expense/ 

Expense/ 

Veh . Mi . 

Veh.  Hr. 

Exp.  Psgr. 

Rev.  Mi . 

Rev.  Hr. 

bETThiJLiU 

• 

• 

b t T r E 'V  u b 

• 

• 

• 

• 

dUKLiNbT 

X * 7 3 

3 1 ■:>  , 2 A 

li  1 . 03 

• 

si  .Vb 

• 

s 1 9 , b 7 

CuKAlvIl. 

3 A , A U 

S23.4  7 

S 0 . 7 ;y 

32.  UA 

S24 • 4a 

I 0 rt  M_  C I 1 

. 0 I 

S 2 2 • b 3 

i 0 . 3 7 

S2. 06 

323 • Jb 

MaKSnALu 

bi  . 7 u 

X>2b  • X A 

S2.  X2 

Si  . 73 

$22 .6b 

Mas JN_C 1 

hu  , i y 

i i U , -ji  i 

Si  .3y 

b S b A T I i v 

• 

• 

• 

MbbCATlN 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

REVENUE  INDICATORS- -IOWA  SMALL  URBAN  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


CITY 

(33) 

Revenue/ 

Hour 

(34) 

Revenue/ 

Mile 

(35) 

Revenue/ 

Psgr. 

bETTc-iMbO 

• 

• 

• 

bET  TENUb 

• 

• 

• 

DbRLlivijT 

3 b • 7 b 

i 0 , 3 o 

so  .20 

C b R M L V I L 

3':#  . O 7 

SO  ,b2 

so  . 32 

I Ow  A_C 1 r 

* A 0 . 33 

30  , J 

so  . 2b 

MAKbhALL 

3 3 » b O 

3 0.24 

so  . 3o 

MASbN_L 1 

• 

• 

S 0 . A 3 

MbSCAT 1 N 

• 

• 

• 

MbSCAT  I isl 

• 

• 

• 

*1  = Fixed  Route;  2 = Demand  Responsive. 
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SUBSIDY  INDICATORS  IOWA  SMALL  URBAN  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  — 1981 


CITY 

(42) 

Operating 

Ratio 

(43) 

Subsidy/ 

Mile 

oL  T T 1 1 jl/'j 

• 

• 

bc.  T Fc 

• 

• 

dukl  i,NioT 

0 . i'? 

j1.hu 

C 0 M L V i L 

0 , vu 

J i . 1 J 

0 . 4d 

J>  i • 1 u 

I'^i  M h o b M L 

0.1/ 

-b  1 • H i 

1 

0 . JO 

> 0 • b j 

b b C M T i I-. 

• 

# 

■^bbCA  F i 

• 

• 

NON-FINANCIAL 

INDICATORS 

IOWA  SMALL 

CITY 

(46) 
Psgr./ 
Veh.  Mi. 

(47) 
Psgr./ 
Veh.  Hr. 

n L T T c H LI  u 

^ •'*C 

7.00 

n b T T L !'\  b o 

u • Jo 

0,07 

o b H L I :'i  o 1 

i . OH 

1 o . 0 j 

CbKMLVlL 

b . H 1 

» f u 

c 

I 

1 

c 

0 . OH 

AU  . Ob 

MAkOHaLl. 

0 . b u 

1 0 , -i-  O 

Mh b0i'^_b  i 

U . 0 / 

7 .o  7 

MboCATii'J 

U . H 0 

H , bb 

MuSLmTI.I 

u • O b 

o • 7 j 

(44) 

(45) 

Subsidy/ 

Subsidy/ 

Hour 

Psgr. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

j 1 o , od 

3)0  . do 

0)i  J. 

i 0 . A 7 

J>lk  , Jj 

1)0 .01 

i i d . O':/ 

il . 7o 

i 7 , J c 

i 0 , y o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

TRANSIT  SYSTEMS--1981 


(54) 

Miles 
Road  Call 

(55) 

Speed 

(58) 
Miles/ 
Acci dents 

OA  ♦ 4;  7 0 

17,00 

OA ♦ c70 

<£^♦101 

t — 

0 

. 

0 

» Add 

Id  9 baa 

1 0 . Oh 

Uf  137 

A 9 Ac;b 

. OO 

A>:>  * 7a3 

0 » 0^0 

11.  Ja 

Id » Ic;'^ 

1 9 dU 

1 3 . £!o 

3b»llJ 

1 » H09 

• 

bo  * 3 1 7 

7 » 0 H 0 

1 0 . o<; 

dlO  9 3do 

• 

1 0 . bO 

Ab  9 Ob  7 
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REVENUE  INDICATORS— IOWA  REGIONAL  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 


System 

(33) 

Revenue/ 

Hour 

(34) 

Revenue/ 

Hour 

(35) 

Revenue/ 

Psgr. 

KEGIOiMl 

• 

30.4b 

31.44 

REGION^ 

• 

• 

30.4V 

RtGI0N3 

• 

• 

31.61 

REGIONS 

33  . i 

30.27 

30  . ':^4 

REGIOtNiG 

• 

• 

3 1 . bb 

KEGI0N6 

• 

• 

30.11 

REGION/ 

• 

• 

3E4  * bO 

REGI0N8 

• 

• 

• 

REGIONS 

• 

• 

33.4  4 

REGIONS 

• 

• 

32.2c 

REG  1 On  1 0 

i)3  . 0 

30  .HO 

30  . Vl 

K c.  G I 0 N i i 

• 

• 

3l  . 4b 

REGION12 

• 

• 

3 0 . 4 0 

RlGIOhIG 

• 

• 

31.20 

rEG  I OiN  1 

• 

• 

3 1.13 

R lG I On  1 G 

3)  / . O E 

30  . bO 

31.46 

REGIGNlo 

3>  X O • 1 0 

30  .dSi 

32 . 7o 

INDICATORS 

IOWA  REGIONAL 

TRANSIT  SYSTEMS— 1981 

System 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

Operating 

Subsi dy/ 

Subsidy/ 

Subsidy/ 

Ratio 

Mile 

Hour 

Psgr. 

KcO I UN  1 

0 ,b7 

3 u . i 

33.7b 

bO  , 4 0 

R c G I 0 f'J  E 

0.4/  ^ 

3U  . bb 

31.21 

30  , o 7 

R EO i 0 N 3 

0 .d  / 

3 u . i i 

31.74 

30,^3 

Kt-0  I 0N4 

U • 3*51 

oO  . 3b 

34.3V 

31.40 

KcG  I UI'JD 

0 .46 

3U  . 6 ^ 

36.66 

31.4b 

KEo 1 ONE 

0 . U3 

30  . b i 

313. 7c 

3 J . Vb 

R E G 1 Oi'J  ! 

0.4/ 

3b  . 3t^ 

3bV. 30 

324 .Ob 

R C.  G I 0 !'J  6 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Reg  1 OiNG 

0 . bV 

30  . b3 

3b  . HC 

j)l  .be 

REu I ONV 

0 . ‘♦•  7 

3 0.4b 

39.  Vb 

32  . b4 

R E G I G N 1 j 

0 • bO 

3 0 . H i 

$b.  av 

30  . VO 

Reg  I UN i 1 

0. 7E 

3 0 . E4 

33.0b 

30  .o  4 

Rc-GIUNIE 

0.43 

30  .bi 

33.2c 

So.  vl 

RE o I ON  1 3 

0 . cb 

3 0 . o6 

313.17 

33,02 

RtoIONiH 

0 . o*f 

30.30 

34.71 

3 0 , OH 

R C.O  I Oi  J i 3 

0.7  7 

J>0  . i H 

32.23 

30  ,h4 

R E G I u 1 i i o 

0 . 6 7 

3 0.11 

3 1 . bo 

30  , bV 
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NON-FINANCIAL  INDICATORS  IOWA  REGIONAL  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS-1981 


System 

(46) 

Psgr./ 

Mile 

(47) 

Psgr./ 

Hour 

(54) 
Miles/ 
Road  Call 

(55) 

Speed 

(58) 
Miles/ 
Acci dent 

fttblONl 

'J  ,c'l 

b.^i 

1 Ob  » o /o 

• 

b34  * 37o 

K £ 1 0 1\ 

U , M-  i 

1 • 

• 

• 

• 

K£b I ON  J 

U . *+0 

b . 0 i 

dlt  Ub 

• 

123t 113 

^?EbiOi\4 

u . c;4 

b . jU 

• 

i 1 . 7 0 

1 ob  t b 7 1 

H?  L o 1 0 N b 

U . 40 

3.00 

ly»4ic: 

• 

3 1 » 3o4 

K t o 1 0 iNi  o 

J,  IJ 

3.40 

1 04 ♦ o4i 

• 

• 

KL'o  I On  J 

0 . i 

3.4V 

• 

• 

• 

L o I ON  o 

U . 04 

3.bi 

i O » U 44 

• 

• 

K t u I 0 N o 

u • Ob 

3 . bo 

• 

• 

• 

K E 0 I 0 1'j  V 

0 . OU 

3.s»j 

7b ♦ £ 7o 

• 

30  *blU 

Kt  O 1 O.N  i U 

0 • 40 

0 • 3E 

1 U » b4b 

13.60 

5b ♦ bo4 

KEOlOi^l  1 

U . Jb 

4.00 

£fb»  403 

• 

44*476 

rREOlOiNlE 

'J  • 0 c 

3.04 

1 3 » 7 b i 

• 

• 

K E b I 0 N 1 J 

u , c:4 

3 . o4 

• 

• 

• 

WEoIONW 

U . 4 7 

7.3b 

lb»  7ib 

• 

3 7 ♦ 1 4b 

kE  0 i OiN  1 5 

0.  Ji 

o.ii 

33o ♦ d3b 

ib.b  7 

130*334 

klGIOnIo 

u,d9 

4.30 

• 

10.0  7 

bU  *b3b 
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